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Philofophical Tranfattions, of the Royal Society of London. Vel. 
LXV. Part I. For the Year 1777. 73. 64, Davis. 


The firft Article, in this volume, is a very remarkable; though 
not fingular, cafe of a woman’s living for feveral years without 
meat or drink: drawn up by Dr. Mackenzie phyfician at New 
Tarbat, and communicated by the Right Hon, James Stewart 
Mackenzie, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland. The cafe is well 
attefted, and what renders it the more extraordinary is that the 
patient, after long remaining bent double and bed-ridden, in 
the moft deplorable fituation, recovered fo much, as to be able 
to walk tolerably upright, and to fubfift on tlie fuftenance of 
an infant. ' 

Article the Second, relates to the practice of wafhing and rub 
bing the ftems of trees, to promote tlieir annual increafe: a 
practice recommended by the celebrated Dr. Hales and Mr, 
Evelyn, The experiment, here related, was contained in a 
letter, from Mr. Marfham, tothe Bifhop of Bath and Wells ; 
and is as follows, 

“ In the fpring, as foon as the buds began to fwell, I wathed my 
tree round from the ground to the beginning of the head; wiz. be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen feet in height. This was done firit with 
Water and a {tiff fhoe-bruth, until the tree was quite cleared of the 
mofs and dirt; then I only wafhed it with a coarfe flannel. I repeated 
the wathing three, four, or five times a week, during all the dry time 
of the fpring and the foré-part of the fummer ; but after the rains were 
frequent, I véry féldom wathed. ‘The unwathed tree, whofe growth 1 
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propofed to compare with it, was (at five feet from the ground) before 
the laft year’s increafe, 3 ft. 7 in. .°,ths; and in the autumn, after the 
year’s growth was compleated, 3 ft. 9 in. y'sth; viz. increafe 1 in, 
foths. The wathed tree was lait {pring 3 ft. 7 in. y>ths, and in the 
autumn it was 3 ft. gin. 7’oths; vz. increafe 2 in. p5ths, that is, one- 
tenth of an inch above double the increafe of the unwathed tree. As 
the difference was fo yreat, and as fome unknown accident might have 
injured the growth of the unwafhed tree, I added the year’s increafe of 
five other beeches of the fame age (viz. all that I had meafured), and 
found the aggregate increafe of the fix unwafhed beeches to be g in, 
¢oths, which, divided by fix, gives one inch and five-tenths and an 
half for the growth of each tree; fo the gain by wafhing is nine-tenths 
and an half. To make the experiment tairly, I fixed on two of my 
largeft beeches, fown in 1741, and tranfplanted into a grove in 1749. 
‘The wathed tree had been, irom the firft year, the largett plant till the 
year 1767, when its rival became and continued the largeft plant, until 
{ began to wath the ocher: therefore I fixed on the leis thriving tree as 
the faireit trial.” 

Article the Third, is curious and entertaining, relative to a 
ubje& much controverted by naturalifts; the propagation of 
bees. We fhall therefore extra&t the procefs of the whole ex- 
periment, with the writer’s* previous remarks, 

** The republic of bees has at all times gained univerfal efteem and 
admiration: their culture, an object fo worthy of our attention, has 
attracted and {till does engage that of many of the learned, and has ar- 
rived at a confiderable degree of improvement of late years; but-their 
mode of propagating their fpecies feems to this day to have baffled the 
ingenuity of ages in their attempts to difcover it. ‘The mot fkilful 
naturaliits have been firangely mitled in their opinion, that the bees, 
as well as the other tribes of animals, are perpetuated by copulation ; 
though they acknowledge that they have never been able to detect them 
in the act, 

“ Pliny, who was likewife of the fame opinion, that in this parti- 
cular they do not differ from other animals, obferves, * Apium coitus 
wifus off nunquam.” Swatmerdam, that fagacious obferver, having 
never been able to difcover it, entertained a notion, that the female.or 
queen bee was fecundated without copulation ; that it was fufficient for 
her to be near the males; that a vivifying aura, exhaling from the 
body of the males, and abforbed by the female, might impregnate her 
eggs. At laft the incomparable Reaumur thought he had in a great 
meafure removed the veil, and brought their manner of porns 
nearly to a proof. ‘This part of phyfics has been the principal object 
of my refearches for feveral years pait, having been infenfibly engaged 
in it by the pleafure I took in fo curious an inquiry ; and although this 
purfuit has been attended with more difficultics and embarraflments 
than can be well imagined, I have not been difcouraged, and have 
carefully avoided launching into conjectures. To introduce a new 
f} tem in the doctrine of bees, which in a great meafure contradicts all 


* Mr, John Debraw; Apothecary to Addenbtooke’s Hofpital at Cam- 
bridge. 
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former received opinions, requires, previous to its appearance, every 
fanction the various experiments, fuccefsfully repeated, can poffibiy 
give it. The relults of thofe experiments, made all in glals-hives, 
which carry with them an ecure evidence, atiord fufticient reafons to 
affert, that bees beiong to that clafs of animals among which, although 
they have fexes, a true copulation cannot be proved; and that their 
ova, like the fpawn of fifhes, moft probably owe their fecundation to 
an impregnation from the males, as will appear in the fequel of this 
narrative. 

“ Jam not a little pleafed to find that the celebrated Maraldi had fuch 

anotion, and I lament his neglecting to confirm it. He fays, in his 
Objervations upon Bees, in the Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences for 
the year 1712, p. 332: Nows w'avons pi découvrir sufyw a prefent de 
quelle manicre fe fast cette fecondation, fi ’eft dans le corps de la femelle, ox 
bien fi ceft ala maniere des poiffons, aprés que la fimelle a pofé ses wufs: 
la matiere blanchéire dont a uf off environné au fond de Valviole peu de 
temps apres fa naiffance, femble conforme & la derniere opinion, auffi-bien 
que les remarques faites plupieurs fois d’un grand nombre d’wnfs qui font 
roftés inféconds au fond de Patwiole autour defguels nous n’avoits point vie 
cette matiere. ** We never yet were able to difcover in what manner 
** this fecundation is performed; whether it is in the body of the fe- 
* male, or whether it is after the manner of tithes, after the female or 
“ queen-bee has depofited her egys: that liquid whitifh fubitance, 
«« with which each egg is furrounded at the bottom of the cell a little 
while after its being laid, feemingly eftablifhing this lait opinion, as 
well as the frequent remarks made of a great number of eggs rer 
maining barren ia the cell, round which we could not fee the above- 
mentioned whitith fubftance.” 
“ This ingenious naturalift, by a nice examination of the ftructure 
of the drones, had, as well as Swammerdam, difcovered fome refem- 
blances to the male organs of generation ; and from thence conjectured, 
they were the males of the bee-infect ; but he owns, with the reft, that 
he never could difcover them in the act of copulation. ° 

‘* Having ftood the trials of fo many prying eyes in every age, the 
bees, as has been obferved by an ingenious author, had gained the 
character of an inviolable chatftity, till Reaumur blatted their reputa- 
tion. He makes the queen no better than a Meflalina* ; though he 
could fee no more than what would raife a mere jealoufy or generate 
fufpicions. 

** In order to be the better underftood in the relation of my own ex- 
periments on the fecundation of bees, I here premife the ‘autlines of 
ihe opinions adopted by the above-mentioned naturalifts on that head. 
They aflert that the queen is the only female in the hive, and the mo- 
ther of the next generation ; that the drones are the males by which fhe 
is fecundated ;_ and that the working bees, or bees that collect wax on 
the flowers, that knead it and form from it the combs and cells which 
they afterwards fill with honey, are of neither fex. 

*€ But of lite Mr. Schirach, a German naturalift, has given us a 
very different view of the claffes that conilitute the republic of bees, in 
@ ingenious publication in his own language, under the title of The 
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Natural Hiftory of the Queen of the Bees, which has been fince tranf 
lated into French; from which I beg leave to relate the author’s doce 
trine with regard to the working-bees only ; the quality and functions 
of the drones being points which do not appear to be yet fettled by 
Myr Schirach himfelt. He affirms, that all the common bees are fe- 
males in difguife, in which the organs that diftinguifh the fex, and 
particularly the evaria, are obliteraied, or at leaft, through their ex- 
ceflive minutenefs, have not yet been obferved: that every one of thofe 
bees in the earlier period of its exiftence is capable of becoming a 
queen-bee, if the whole community fhould think proper to nurfe it in 
a particular manner, and raife itto that rank. In fhort, that the queen- 
bee lays only two kinds of eggs; wiz. thofe that are to produce the 
drones, and thofe from which the working-bees are to proceed, 

** ‘The trials made by Mr. Schirach feem to evince the truth of his 
conclufions in the moft fatisfatory manner, fingular as they appear to 
be at firit fight; and indeed in my own judgement, from the contftant 
happy refult of my numerous experiments, which I began near two 
vears before Mr. Schirach’s publication, and repeated every feafon 
fince, Iam enabled to pronounce on their reality. 

«« Chance, I own, befriended me in that difcovery, whilft I was mot 
anxioufly endeavouring to afcertain the ufe of drones. It was in the 
fpring of the year 1770, that I for the firft time difcovered what Ma- 
raldi had only conjectured, I mean the impregnation of the eggs by the 
males, and that I was made acquainted with the difference of fize in 
the drones or males obferved by Maraldi in his Odfervations upon Bees, 
inferted in the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 
3712, P» 333+ in thefe words: . 

* Nous avons trouvé depuis peu une grande quantité de bourdons, beau» 
coup plus petits que ceux que nous avions remarqué auparavant, et qui ne fur- 
paffent point la grandeur ces petites abeilles; de forte qu il n’auroit pas tte 
aife de les diftinguer dans cette ruche des abeilles ordinaires, fans le grand 
nombre que nous y en avons trouvé. Il fe pourroit bien faire que dans les 
ruches ea Von n'a pas trouvé de gros bourdons, il y en edit de ces petits, et 
gwils y aient été confondus avec le refte des abeilles, lorfyue nous ne favions 
pas encore qu'il y en eit de cette taille. ** We have of late found a great 
** quantity of drones much fmaller than thofe we had formerly ob- 
* ferved, and which do not exceed in fize the common bees; {fo that 
* jt would not have been eafy to diftinguith them in that hive from 
*¢ the common bees, had not the quantity of them been very confider- 
* able. It might certainly have happened that in thofe hives, where 
*« we have not been able to difcover large drones, there were a great 
number of thofe little ones, which may have been intermixed among 
common bees when we were yet ignorant that any fuch fmall droneg 
were exifting.” , 
* Reaumur himfelf, p. g91. of his Natural Hiftory of Infeéts, fays, 
We have likewife found’ drones that were no bigger than the come 
* mon bees.” | 
‘« They have notwithitanding efcaped the obfervation of Mr. Schi- 
rach, and of his friend Mr. Hattorf member of an Academy in Lufatia, 
who, in a memoir he prefented in the year 1769, annihilates entirely 
the ufe of drones in a hive; and advances this lingular opinion, pro 
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the queen-bee of a hive lays eggs which produce young ones, without 
having any communication with the drones. < For what purpofe fhould 
wife nature then have fyrnifhed the drones with that large quantity of 
feminal liquor? ‘To what ufe fo large an apparatus of fecundating or- 
gans, fo well defcribed by Reaumur and Maraldi? 

*« But I beg leave to remark, that thofe gentlemen feem to have 
drawn too hafty conclufions from their experiments, in rejecting the 
drones as bearing no fhare in the propagation of thofe infects. Their 
obfervations, that hives are peopled at a time of the year when there 
are no drones in being, is no ways conclufive; as it is evident, that 
they had feen none but drones of a large fize, their filence on the dif- 
ference in the fize of them juttifying my remark. But to refume the 
narrative of my experiments; I had watched my glafs-hives * with in- 
defatigable attention fram the moment the bees, among which I had 
taken care to leave a large number of drones, were put into them, to 
the time of the queen laying her eggs, which generally happens the 
fourth or fifth day. I obferved the firft or fecond day (always before 
the third) from the time the eggs are placed in the cells, that a great 
number of bees, faftening themielves to one another, hung down ir 
the form of a curtain from the top to the bottom of the hive, in a fimilar 
manner they had done before at the time the queen depofited her eggs ; 
an operation which (if we may conjecture at the inftinéts of infects) 
feems contrived to hide what is tranfacting: be that as it will, it an- 
fwered the purpofe of informing me that fomething was going forward. 
In fact, I prefently after perceived feveral bees, the fize of which 
through this thick veil (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) I could not rightly 
diftinguifh, inferting the pofterior part of their bodies each into a cell, 
and finking into it, where they continued but a little while. After 
they had retired, I faw plainly with the naked eye a {mall quantity of a 
whitifh liquor left in the angle of the bafis of each cell, containing an 
egg: it was lefs liquid than honey, and had no fweet tafte ac all. 
Within q day after, 1 found this liquor abforbed into.the embryo, 
which on the fourth day is converted into a {mall worm, to which the 
working-bees bring a little honey for nourifhment, during the firft 
eight or ten days after its birth, After that time they ceafe to feed 
them ; for they fhut up the cells, where thefe embryos continue in- 
clofed for ten days more, during which time they undergo various 
changes too tedious here to defcribe.” 

4rt. 4. Contains an account of a Portrait of Copernicus, 
prefented to the Royal Society by Dr. Wolf of Dantzick. 

“* The hiftory of this portrait is as follows. It was formerly in the 
collection of Saxe Gotha, where it was always confidered as an.origi- 
nal, which is even faid to appear from the archives of that court, and 
is the more probable, as the prince-bifhop of Warmia, who obtained it 
from the late duke of Saxe Gotha, was too good a connoifleur and too 
cautious to be deceived in this refpe&t. That bifhop being at Gotha in 
the year 1735, obferved this portrait in the gallery of that palace; the 
proofs that were produced of its authenticity made him very defirous to 


* Glafs-hives were ufed in preference to boxes, for a purpofe too obvious 
to need explaining. 
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acquire it. He at length obtained it by a kind of theft which it wag 
neceffary to commit on the cathedral of Warmia, in which there wag 
a very old portrait of one of the anceftors of the dukes of Saxe Gotha, 
who had been bithop of that fee, and whofe picture was wanting in 
the duke’s collection of the portraits of his family. An exchange wag 
accordingly made of the two originals, and the bifhop has fince be- 
queathed that of Copernicus to his favourite Mr. Huflarzewski.” 

Art. §. Is the relation of a journey into Africa, from the 
Lape of Good Hope ; by Dr. Andreas Sparrman of Stockholm: 
from which we fhall fele&t an account of a curious bird; whofe 
inftin&t leads it to the deteéticn of the wild-bee hives, whofe 
honey, however, it is of itfelf incapable to plunder. 


The Hiftory of the HON EY-GUIDE, or CUCULUS 
INDICATOR, 


“¢ This curious fpecies of Cuckow is found at a confiderable diftance 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in the interior parts of Africa, being 
entirely unknown at that fettlement. ‘The firft place where I heard of 
it was in a wood, called the Groot Vaader’s Bofch, the Grand Father’s 
Wood, fituated in a defart near the river which the Hottentots call 

*hautkai, The Dutch fettlers thereabouts have given this bird the 
name ot Honig-avyxer, or Honey-guide, from its quality of difcovering 
wild-honey to travellers. Its colour has nothing ftriking or beautiful, 
as will appear from the defcription and drawing annexed ; and its fize 
is confiderably {maller than that of our Cuckow in Europe: but in re- 
turn, the initin¢ét which prompts it to feek its food in a fingular man- 
ner, istruly admirable. Not only the Dutch and Hottentots, but like: 
wife a {pecies of quadruped, which the Dutch name a Ravel*, are fre- 
quently conducted to wild bee-hives by this bird, which as it were pilots 
them to the very fpot. The honey being its favourite food, its own 
intereft prompts it to be inftrumental in robbing the hive, as fome fcraps 
are commonly left for its fupport. The morning and evening are its 
times of feeding, and it is then heard calling in a thrill tone cherr, cherry 
which the honey-hunters carefully attend to as the fummons to the 
chace. From time to time they anfwer with a foft whiftle, which the 
bird hearing, always continues its note. As foon as they are in fight 
of each other, the bird gradually flutters towards the place where the 
hive is fituated, continually repeating its former call of cberr, ¢herr: 
nay, if it fhould happen to have gained a confiderable way before the 
men (who may eafily be hindered in the purfuit by buthes, rivers, and 
the like), it returns to them again, and redoubles its note, as if to re- 
proach them with their inactivity. At laft the bird is obferved to hover 
for a few moments over a certain fpot, and then filently retiring to 2 
neighbouring buhh or other refting-place, the hunters are fure ot find- 
ing the becs-neft in that identical fpot, whether it be in a tree, or in 
the crevice of a rock, or (as is moft commonly the cafe) in the earth. 
Whilit the hunters are bufy in taking the honey, the bird is feen look- 
ing on attentively to what is going forward, and waiting for its fhare 
ot the fpoil. ‘The bee-hunters never fail to leave a fmall portion for 


* Probably a new fpecies of badger, ool 
theig 
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their conductor, but commonly take care not to leave fo much as would 
fatisfy its hunger. ‘The bird’s appetite being only whetted by this par- 
fimony, it is obliged to commit a fecond treafon, by difcovering ano- 
ther bees-neft, in hopes of a better falary, It is further obferved, that 
the nearer the bird approaches the hidden hive, the more frequently it 
repeats its call, and feems more impatient. 

«‘ T have had frequent opportunities of feeing this bird, and have 
been witnefs of the deitruction of feveral republics of bees, by means 
of its treachery. I had however but two opportunities of fhooting it, 
which I did to the great indignation of my Hottentots. From thofe 
fpecimens (both of which are fuppofed to be females) I have made the 
fubfequent detcription. ‘The inhabitants in general accufe the fame 
bird of fometimes conducting its followers where wild beafts and ve- 
nomous ferpents have their places of abode: this however I never had 
an opportunity of afcertaining myfelf; but am apt to believe fuch cafes 
to be accidental, when dangerous animals happen to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of a bees-neft. 

* Whilft I ftaid in the interior parts of Africa, a neft was fhewn to 
me, which fome peafants affured me was the neft of a Honey-guide. 
It was woven of flender filaments or fibres of bark, in the form of a 
bottle. The neck and opening hung downwards, and a firing in an 
arched fhape was fufpended acrofs the opening, faftened by the two 
ends, perhaps for the bird to perch upon.” 

Art.6. An Account of fome new Eleétrical Experiments. 
By Mr. Tiberius Cavallo, 

Thefe experiments are curious, but not apparently impor- 
tant, nor can they be well underftood without the plates de- 
{criptive of the Ele€trometer, with which they were made. 

4rt, 7. Contains a Third Effay on Sea-Anemonies. By the 
Abbe Dicquemare. 

The partitions, which divide the animal and the vegetable 
creation, are fo very thin, according to the Abbé Dicquemare, 
that it remains a doubt with him, whether the concurrence of 
two fexes may not be difpenfed with in their propagation. 
Convinced, at leaft, he declares himfelf to be, by h's obferva- 
tions on the fea-anemonies, that ‘* there certainly are ani- 
mated beings which multiply, as it were, by /lips.”—-He re- 
marks, in particular, of one {pecies of the fea-anemonics, that 
it affords a fingularity which is not obfervable in the frefh- 
Water polypi, that of multiplying by tearing off, of its own 
accord, {mall fhreds from its body. His experiments on thefe 
animals are curious, 

“ Towards the end of the year 1774,” fays he, ‘* I cut in two, in 
a perpendicular direction, an anemony of the firit fpecies, which had 
been formed from a moiety of one I had cut before, fo that each half 
was then only a quarter of the primitive anemony. Thefe two halves 
had the fame fate as the firit fections ; and one of them, after having 
been thus reftored, and having been always kept by itfelf, produced, 
oa the rf of June 1775, a young anemony as perfect as thofe that are 
produced 
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produced at fea, and of the fame colour as the mother. . It muft be tee 
membered that in this fpecies, the young ones are entirely formed in 
the infide of the animal, whence they are put fortli thtough the 
mouth ; fo that, whatever idea we may form to ourfelves of this fpe- 
cies of beings, we can find no real analogy between any fections from 
them, and thofe torn from ftems and roots of certain trees, with a view 
to multiply them. The young anemony we ate fpeakinig of is not 
large enough to favour the fuppofition that it had been ready for birth, 
in that part of the old anemony, for more than two years before ; fince 
fome young anemonies of this fpecies, which I had kept in order to 
obferve their encreafe, have in ten months time grown to double the 
diameter of their bafes, without my having ever taken the trouble td 
feed them: and it is befides known, that it is ufual for thefe anemonies, 
when they are put to any pain, to eject all the young ones they 
contain. 

“© The reftored moiety produced another young anemony on the 7th 
of Auguft, another on the 27th, one more on the rft of September, a 
larger one on the 2oth of October: whereas to this day the other half 
has not yet afforded me a fingle young one. Another circumftance - 
worth notice is, that the two halves of the original anemony never pro- 
duced any young ones, neither during their recovery, nor after their 
reftoration. 

“ Some perfons, who intereft themfelves in the progrefs of my exe 
periments, induced me on the 27th of June laft, to cut an anemony of 
the firft fpecies perpendicularly into four parts. For this purpofe I 
chofe a very large one, juft taken out of the fea; and on cutting itin 
that manner, it put forth twelve young ones. One of thefe quarters 
adhered the next day to the fide of the vafe: on the 3oth it had crept 
to the furface of the water. It looked healthy till the middle of No- 
vember; but at the end of the year the wound was not yet perfectly 
healed: neverthelefs, a few days after, it put forth a young one of 4 
tolerable fize. The cold of the 28th of January feems to have accele- 
rated its diflolution. The fecond quarter had nearly the fame fate, ex- 
cept that it yielded no young ones. The third produced, on the 6th of 
September, a young one of a very {mall fize. On the 15th the wound 
feemed to be clofed, but its place {till appeared of a pale colour, tranf- 
parent, and confiderably depreffed. On the 3oth it put forth anothet 
fmall young one; and on the 26th of Oétober, a third of a fomewhat 
larger fize. On the 2oth of January 1776, after the water had been 
often frozen, I faw it put forth three young ones of a moderate fize. 
On the 3: ft it produced a feventh; but fince the froft it has ever ap- 
peared in a weakly fiate. The fourth quarter, after feveral changes 
in its ftate of health, produced, on the 29th of November, three young 
ones; one large, the other of a middling fize, and the third very finall. 
After the fevere cold it declined: it neverthele({s put forth three more 
young ones, and died one of the firft days in March. Thus from three 
of theie quarters I had no lefs than fourteen young ones, befides the 
twelve the animal had produced during the operation. ‘The interior 
contractions of the anemonies not only renders it difficult to cut them 
into four parts; but I have alfo obierved, that thofe fections do not 
ealily recover a cylindrical form, and that they are eafily. atfected by 
troft or any other accident.” 
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Art. 8. is entitled Experiments and Obfervations in Eletri- 
city. By Mr. William Henly, F.R.S. 

This paper is divided into two parts, the firft of which con- 
tains a remarkable inftance of the effect of a coating of lamp- 
black and tar, in preferving thofe parts of the maft of a fhip, 
which were covered with it, from damage by a ftroke of light- 
ning, that fhivered the uncoated parts in a very extraordinary 
manner. This inftance fuggefted the making of feveral expe- 
riments, from which Mr. Henly deduces the following corol- 
laries. 

“ rt, That a charge of electricity, or a ftroke of lightning, which 
is the fame thing, pafles, in many cafes, upon the furface of bodies, in 
a much larger proportion than through the interior fubitance of theme 
as appears by the matfts of thips, coated with lamp-black, &c. *, and 
by the experiment above recited, with the cylinder of ivory and the 
glafs, &c.; for in this experiment, the charge being refifted by the 
ivory (which however is fometimes iplit by the explofion) forces a 
paflage between that aad the glats, and being there confined by heavy 
weights, exerts its expanfive power in {uch manner as to reduce to the 
{mailett fragments the plate of glafs then expoted to its violent opera- 
tion, 2dly, This violent effort of the electricity produces not the leaft 
effet upon the furface of the flip of paper painted with lamp-black and 
oil, or upon a flip of oiled filk, placed in the fame fituation. 3dly, 
May not therefore a coating of lamp-black and tar, or lamp-black and 
oil, be in fome cafes ufefully applied on flight buildings of wood, &c, 
to preferve them from damage by lightning, as well as to prevent thofe 
Jarge cracks and rents (the ufual etfect ot the heat of the fun) from 
being made in them? gthly, As the effect of the lightning on the mafts 
of fhips has been in fo many inftances prevented by a coating of lamp- 
black and tar, or lamp-biack and oil, it feems probable, that a faie and 
fixed conductor might be applied to them in a very cheap and conve- 
nient manner, as follows; wx. let all thofe parts of the matt which 
are ufually greafed, be provided with plates of metal three inches broad, 
which plates might extend a few inches upon the other parts of ihe 
matt which are coated with lamp-biack and tar, or lamp-black and oil ; 
and thus by the conduétor of metal, and the protector of lamp-black 
and tar, placed alternately and extending the whole length of the mait, 
it would probably be preierved from damage by lightning. A metallic 
communicatign might be made from the matt to the water in the man- 
ner I have before mentioned, in Phil, Trant. vol. LXIV. p. 412. 
This method of making conductors to fhips, from its finiplicity and 
practicability, I had fome thoughts of recommending to my acquaint- 
ance in the marine department; but there is one objection to it, which 
I think a very material one, and fhall therefore {tare it in its full force : 
it is this; the lamp-black and tar, or lamp-black and oil, though they 
protect, by their property of repelling the electric matter, thote paits 
of the maft which are coated with them, yet being perfect non-con- 


* See a curious inftance of this kind in M. Adanfon’s Voyage to Senegal, 
D. 239. 
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ductors, thofe things or perfons which might happen to ftand in their 
vicinity (as in the tops, &c.) would be in danger of a fevere flroke, 
perbap dettruction, by the lightning. How far the other oil colours, 
wiz. thofe prepared from minerals and metals, may anfwer thefe pur- 
poles, may perhaps deferve enquiry, and the more fo, as the experi- 
ments are not difficult to make. ‘The belfry-pofts. painted with white 
lead, mentioned in the letter above recited, were much fhivered. sthly, 
As oiled filk feems to be fo good a fecurity againit the effects of a 
charge of electricity, may not garments, vz, cloaks and hats, covered 
with that fubfiance, contribute in fome meafure to protect the wearers 
(if overtaken by a fiorm) from a firoke of lightning?” 

Part the 2d of this article relates to the ele€tricity of choco- 
late, with other experiments ; concluding with theoretical con- 
jeturcs on the nature and properties of eleétricity, confidered 
as a phyfical principle. 

* It is a quettion,” fays Mr. Henly, “* that hath been frequently 
put to electricians, What is electricity? For my own part, I have ge 
neraily chofen (perhaps for want of a better anfwer) to reply by a fimi- 
lar queftion, «7x. What is air? or, what is water? For, as thefe are 
underitood to be fluids diftin& from all others, and diftinguithed by 
the names they bear, fo have I ever confidered electricity as a fluid /ui 
generis, and properly charaéterifed by the term electricity, electric fluid, 
or electric matter; and have always avoided the term electric fire, as 
conveying a confufed idea of actual inflammation, burning, &c.: but 
I now beyin really to doubt, whether another appellation might not be 
applied with greater propriety ; whether ele¢tricity may not be confi- 
dered as a pure, ethereal, elementary fire, inherent in all bodies, inti- 
mately connected or blended with an earthy or other bafe, and appa- 
rently, though not actually, remaining in it in a quiefcent flate, till 
roufed into action by fome proper application, as motion, or rather 
friction, which may, and probably does, collect it in our experiments. 
(But can motion convey inttantaneoufly that which is not material, but 
only a quality, a property, an accident, or affection, of matter, through 
fuch circuits as thofe of Dr. Watfon, and produce fuch aftonifhing 
effects at the interruption of thofe circuits? Befides, in Dr. Franklin’s 
mott curious and decifive experiment of charging the Leyden bottle 
with its own electricity, the glafs undergoes no friction whatfoever; 
but the electricity inherent in it is fimply exhauited from one of its 
furfaces, and forced round upon the other by the electrical apparatus: 
the fame may be afferted of bodies prefented toward a conductor negi- 
tively electrified, or to the infulated rubber of the eleétrical machine.) 
That it may be faid to refide in vegetables, and is extracted together 
with their oil; that in fermentation, effervefcence, and putrefaction, 
it flies off in the phlogiitic vapour thence arifing ; that in diftillation 
it is difengaged and brought over in an ardent fpirit, in which it re- 
fides, retaining its original properties in a purer bafe; that, fince by 
the collifion of flint, fteel, &c. aétual fire is inftantaneoully produced 
(as in the inftance of the dry axle of a carriage, which, by the tric 
tion of the nave againft it, foon takes fire) fo by the friction of other 
bodies, which by long peritverance would produce the fame effect, 
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this latent fire may be firft excited, and its appearances, though unob- 
ferved, be thofe we term electrical. A wind-mill, when it works un- 
der the break (as the millers term it when no iron is concerned) foon 
catches fire (the mill-ftones, when no corn is between them, produce 
the fame effect, though the motion be the fame in both cafes) and 
many a mill hath been confumed by this means. ‘The method ufed by 
the Indians, of producing fire by the friction of two pieces of wood 
againft each other is well known; and in all thefe cates may not the 
firit effects of the latent fire, thus roufed into action, be the production 
of thofe very appearances we call electrical? 

“ This thought, I confels, remained fo ftrongly impreffed upon my 
mind, that I requefted fome of my friends, who had a beer opportu- 
nity than myfeif, to make the trial. For this purpofe fome pieces of 
wood were baked in an oven, in order to expel the moiiture, and pre- 
pare them for the experiment. When they were cooled, a friction 
was begun, which, as I expected, foon produced electricity; one 
piece of the wood being excited pofitively, the other negatively, as I 
have fince myfelf feveral times experienced. Had the triction been 
continued, the production of atual fire might perhaps have been the 
confequence. May not, therefore, the production of actual fire be the 
ultimum of electricity ? or, in other words, electricity the firit etfect of 
latent fire thus roufed into aétion; actual fire, the fecond; and in- 
flammation and diffolution, its third and greateft effort? Kke fermen- 
tation, producing firft, wine; fecondly, vinegar ; iaftly, putretaction. 
To give fome countenance to this fuppofition, Ict fome of the effects 
of electricity and fire be placed in a comparative view. Firft, a {mall 
iron wire, held in the flame of a candle till it acquires a white heat, 
will frequently burit into little balls, flying off in all direétions. The 
fame effect is produced by a flint and fteel ; and in a fuperior manner, 
by a ftrong charge of electricity, or a flath of lightning pafling through 
fuch a fmall wire; the bails then appearing, on examination, to be 
little more than the forie of the metal. The effect of electricity, 
lightning, and fire, in deftroyiug the power of the artificial or natural 
magnets, is a circumftance that hath been often remarked, and repeat- 
edly publithed. The effeéts of eletricity, in common with fire, on 
provt-{pirit, gun-powder, phofphorus, dry lint, and many other fub- 
ftances, muft occur to every gentleman converfant in thefe experi- 
ments ; indeed the parallel might be continued much further. But it 
may be afked, if this be really the fact, fhould not metals become elec 
trical by friétion? I anfwer, they are readily excited, provided they 
be firft properly infulated (but if metal be rubbed againft metal, the 
phlogifton or latent fire, if I may be allowed the expreffion, is fo 
nearly proportioned in the two metals, that the equilibrium is reftored 
as foon as deftroyed, from the very nature of the bafe, which is the 
mott perfect conductor we are acquainted with) : to illuftrate this, let it 
be remembered, that though the hydroftatic paradox may be readily 
explained, yet the fluid muft be confined in a proper veffel; and 
though the weight, the fpring, and the compreffibility of the air, be 
eaiily demonftrable, a fuitable apparatus mult neceflarily be employed 
for each purpofe. It is a quettion by no means decided, how the 
clouds become electrified? But if we fuppofe the electric matter to be 
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a pure, ethereal, elementary fire, refident in all bodies; that the great 
procefs of vegetation is carried on by means of this fubtile, active, vo. 
latile, and pervading element; that it is continually exhaling from all 
the vegetable tribe; that as evaporation is a remarkable agent in the 
cooling of heated fubttances, that is, a good conductor of their fire, 
as Iam well affured it is of electricity ; may we not conclude, that 
this is one great caufe of the clouds becoming at times furcharged with 
this fluid ? The great effect of eleciricity in promoting vegetation, hath 
been tully proved by Dr. De Maimbray, the Abbé Nollet, Mr, Jalla- 
bert, and other gentlemen, and was very remarkable in that year when 
the fatal earthquake happened at Lifbon. Dr. Stukeley’s obfervations 
‘on the frequent appearances of fire-balls, ccrufcations, and aurere 
Borcales, at this ime (which I well remember) deferve to be particu 
larly noticed; and it is generally remarked, that thunder-ftorms are 
preceded by a continuance of hot weather, and that a moderate tempe- 
rature immediately fueceeds the form. The remarks and obfervatious 
of the worthy Dr. Hales on this fubject feem alfo to merit peculiar at- 
tention. Further, as the rays of the fun, concentrated by a powerful 
burning mirror, will produce a fufion of metals, and inftantly reduce a 
number of fubftances prefented to the focus to a calx, as the fame effect 
is in many cafes produced by a ftroke of lightning; and as the colours 
of the electric and folar light are equally divifible by the prifm; may 
net thete alfo Lear fome kind of relation to each other? Upon the 
whole, is there not an high degree of probability in the fuppofition, 
that light, fire, pblogifion, and eleétricity, are only different modifi- 
cations of onc and the fame principle? A fimilarity in feveral of the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetifm hath been long fince pointed 
out by Dr, Price, from M. /Epinas; and the effect of heat on both 
adinirably difplayed by Mr. Canton, Of all the fubftances I have yet 
examined, the moft difficult to excite, I obferved to be a fine, {mooth, 
unarmed load-ftone, and a piece of black lead ; thefe feemed to bid de- 
fiance to all my rubbers: at Jength, however, with a piece of new 
flanncl they were both excited, in a very {mall degree, negatively. 
In fhort, I have not yet met with a fingle article (on which the expe- 
riment could be wied) that I could not, with one or other of my rub- 
bers, make in fome degree electrical, The laws by which all thefe 
fluids are governed, and what conititutes the precife difference between 
them, may yet, perhaps, by fome fortunate philofopher, by a train of 
jut reflexion, and a fet of happily contrived and well-conduéted expe- 
riments, be much farther elucidated. Laitly, I do not {peak of thefe 
things as facts of which I am abfolutely convinced ; but earneftly with 
to recommend them to the ferious confideration of future enquirers. 
From what hath been faid, however, 1 apprehend it will fearcely be 
coubted, that electricity, whatever it be (as I have often remarked) is 
one of the greateft and moft important agents in the operations of Na- 
ture; that the effects of lightning, theretore, are but as difcords in her 
hatmeny ; and, though fingly confidered, they may appear unpleafing 
notes, yet perhaps may be neceflary to fill up and compleat her grand 
and general chorus.” 
Delighted as we are with the chemical difcoveries of the 
prcient age, and fenfible of the ingenuity of the difcoverers 
we 
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we cannot help lamenting the neglect of the mechanical philo- 
fophy of the laft century ; which {eems to be in great danger 
of being banifhed from phyfical enquiries. Our prefent race 
of reaioners, however, fhould recollect that although Bacon, 
as a naturalift, firft recommended experimental philofophy, its 
eftablifhment was owing to a Newton, whofe reafoning was in 
general ftri¢tly mathematical and mechanical, They fhould 
refleét, alfo, that if natural phenomena are not accounted for 
mathematically and mechanically, they are in fact not ac- 
counted for atall. The having recourfe to chemical princi- 
ples, however fatisfattory among chemifts, appears to the ge- 
nerality of readers as little better than the having recourfe to 
occult qualities; whofe effe&ts we may admit, but of whofe 
modus operandi we are totally ignorant.—Not that, were thefe 
effets and their admitted caufes properly defined and afcer- 
tained, the affair would be very important, if it did not tend 
to divert the ingenious enquirer from purfuing the genuine 
track of phyfical inveftigation—‘* Some gentlemen,” fays 
Mr. Henly, ‘* have fuppofed that the electric matter is the caufe 
of the cobefion of the particles of bodies.” A fuppofition, which 
if the electric matter be, as he fufpeéts, his experiments, he 
fays, feem to prove.—Again, he obferves, after Dr. Prieftley, 
that it is probable, ‘* eleé?ric light comes from the electric matter 
itfelf: that this being a modification of phlogifton, it is pro- 
bable that al! light 1s a modification of phlogifton alfo: and 
that prior to his dedu€tions from eleétrical phenomena, it was 
pretty evident that light and ph/ogi/fon are the fame thing in dif- 
ferent forms or ftates.’—What wretched jargon is all this, for 
philofophers! Is it poffible that Dr. Priefiiey or Mr. Henly 
can be ignorant that, with refpeét to the phenomena of the ma- 
terial univerfe, different farms frequently conftitute different 
things ?—Do they doubt, when they talk of material princi- 
ples, that all matter is homogeneous? Or that the moft per- 
manent of chemical principles differ otherwife than as different 
modifications of the fame matter ?—Can any thing be more 
abfurd than their pertinacioufly infifting that almoft every phe- 
nomenon in naturé is a body or fubftance /ui generis; when 
we every moment fee them appear, difappear, and their mate- 
rials become reciprocally convertible. Would any body but a 
modern philofopher, indeed, have patience to hear of dight’s ex- 
iting in darknefs, fire in ice, &c. being told at the fame time 
that /ight and fire are material fubftances? 

This writer might well be at a lofs to anfwer the queftion 
“© What is ele&tricity?” if it were neceflary to declare it a 
body like air or water, Eledricity he confiders as a fluid, and 
properly 
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properly chara€terized by the terms electricity, electric fluid, or 
electric matter. Whata ftrange mode of charadferizing a phe. 
nomenon by giving it merely a name/—Is the eleéric light, 
the eleétric fire, the eleétric fhock, the eleétric wind, the elec. 
tric attraétion, the electric repulfion, &c, &c.—are, we fay, 
a'l the ele€&tric phenomena the fame material fluid ? Would it 
not be abfurd to call the air, sounp, and yet without the air 
there would be no fuch phenomenon as found.—Has modern 
chemiftry totally deftroyed the ancient difference between fub/lance 
and accident, matter and motion? —Mr. Henly talks of the ele&ric 
fluid being the caule of the cohefion of particles of bodies. In 
what manner can he poffibly conceive this caufe to produce fuch 
an effeét ?—It is really a pity that gentlemen, who appear de- 
firous of drawing philofophical conclufions from pliyfical expe- 
riments, do not attend more to mechanics and mathematics than 
is at prefent the fafhion. A little more logic, alfo, to enable them 
to diftinguifh more nicely and to abide more clofely by their 
diftin&tions, would be of no diflervice to them.—We are forry 
to fee that, for want of this, many of our prattical experi- 
mentalifts, and thofe who ftand high in the rank of fcience, 
make frequently a poor figure in drawing theoretical conclufions, 
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obtain an unmerited reputation for erudition or fcience, is not 
to be wondered at; but that a whole nation fhould, for ages, 
pofiefs the fame of pre-eminence, in knowledge and wifdom, 
without its being juftly founded, is fomewhat extraordinary. 
Yet fuch feems to have been the cafe with the ancient Egyp- 
tians; whofe fuperiority in the arts and fciences is denied, and 
their real pretenfions inveftigated, in the nineteenth article of 
the volume before us. It has been already obferved that a 
hint, to this purpofe, was given in a pofthumous work of the 
late very ingenious Robert Wood, Efg. The fubje& appears, 
however, to have been long fince treated at large, by that cele- 
brated naturalift Dr. John Woodward, in the difcourfe now 

firft-publifhed, 
‘* Egypt, fays our author, is a country affuredly very happy, fending 
forth all things ufeful to human life in great plenty and perfection ; J“ 
this 
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this too without much labour or culture, the Nile, in its yearly inunda- 
tions, depofing a flime upon it that renders it fruittul beyond meafure ; 
fo that the inhabitants have fearcely any thing more to do than only to, 
{catter a little grain upon the land, and, without further trouble, they have 
a return in great abundance. It is hardly credible what vait numbers of 
seople have been {upported in this country in great plenty and luxury, 
and it was inhabited very early. The Egyptians, indeed, were here 
much in the fame ftate, that mankind were before the univerfal deluge. 
‘Their country was vattly productive, and with little or no labour or 
toil. In truth, the confequences and effects in both cafes were much 
the fame; and the Egyptians were not perhaps inferior in vice and im- 
morality to the unhappy people of the ages before that difinal cataftro- 
phe. But this fruittulnefs ot their country a!lowed them time and lei- 
jure for thought and ftudy, for improvement of fcience and arts. 
While their neighbours, on every fide, were at great pains upon their 
mucha more barren foils, and their time taken up in making provifion 
for the fupport of life, the Egyptians had litle or noth'ng of that fort 
to do. This gave them a mighty advantage over the countries all round; 
and it is not to be wondered that they had the ftart of them as to fcience, 
and had very anciently a great reputation for their fuperiority in learn- 
ing. But we thall have a truer and more certain idea of the learning 
of thofe times, when we know of what fize this was, that was fo much 
admired by all the neighbour nations. For I cannot affent to the com- 
mon opinion that there was ever really any confiderable learning among 
the Fgyptians. It might indeed-be thought fuch by the Cyrenians, 
Arabians, and the inhabitants of the other barren countries round about, 
where the people had enough to do to procure meat and cloaths, and 
had little leifure to attend to ftudy or the improvement of the mind. 
And the great plenty, luxury, and opulency, that ftrangers, the Greeks, 
and others, faw in Egypt, made them imagine there was fomewhat 
very extraordinary in the thing, and that the Egyptians were matters 
of tome mighty knowledge, by means of which, they were intitled to 
that {uperiority and thofe advantages over all their neighbours; where- 
as in reality they were all owing wholly to the goodnefs of their coun- 
try. Then they had a very high opinien of their own nation, and the 
vanity to think the reft of mankind befides very weak, illiterate, and 
meer children, in comparifon of themfelves. They were the moft 
oitentatious, boafting people in the univerfe, and every body was for- 
ward enough to imagine there could not be all that outcry without 
fomething at the bottom very contiderable to warrant it. 

** But what moft favoured the opinion of their learning were the 
Hieroglyphic figures that appeared on their obelifks, their pyramids, 
and other monuments, on every fide. They talked of wondrous mat- 
ters that were couched under thofe reprefentations ; in which they could 
not be contradiéted by the Greeks, who travelled into thofe parts, or 
other foreigners, who knew little or nothing of the meaning of them. 
They might gaze and admire, but muft be much in the dark as to what 
they imported, the fculpture being not only rude, but done in a man- 
ner much different from that of Greece. As to the Egyptians, they 
only carried on a vain amufement, and aimed meerly at the aggrandiz- 
ing and extolling the riches, the power, and the wiidom of their own 
nation, 
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nation, having little regard to fact. ‘This is evident from the very ace 
counts they gave of thefe things. “fie Hieroglyphicks upon the obe- 
liiks were the moft confiderable ; and fome of them interpreted thele as 
feiting forth matters of religion ; others of philofephy and watures others 
of hiitory, and the riches, power, victories, and actions ot their princes, 
The very obelifk which thefe lait take upon thein to integpret, [ mean 
that of Ramefes, is at this day in being; and, after all, the gravings 
wpon it apparently fet forth only fomething of their religion, and the 
facred animals. Among the reit, there are, in the feveral parts of this 
pillar, reprefentations of above fifty owls, and almoft double that num- 
ber of ferpents. What thefe could ever poffibly denote of victories, 
riches, and power, it will, I believe, be no eafy thing to find, what- 
ever the vain-glorious humour of the Egyptian pricits might prompt 
them to give out; but it is known to every body in how much vene- 
ration thofe animals were had, and how great a figure they made in 
the religion of the Egyptians. It will be thought perhaps ttrange by 
thofe who are lefs converfant with thefe things, that there fhould be fo 
great numbers of thefe, and other animals, upon the fame pillar: but it 
is what is very common in all thefe works, in the obelifks, the canopi, 
and other idois, the throuds and fivathes of the mumies, and other re- 
mains of that nation. The defign was partly to expre(s their great de- 
votion to thofe creatures, and partly to make a fhew in their gravings 
or paintings. It was not unufual with them to exhibit great numbers 
of the fume animals all together, and all figured in the very fame man- 
ner; by which they could defign nothing but meer fhew and orna. 
ment, fuch as it was. ‘The obelifks, the gravings of which are very 
much alike in all, commonly exhibit, towards the top, one of their 
chief deities, generally Ofiris ; with the figure of a prieft before him, 
kneeling, and making fome oblation. ‘This is ufually reprefented in 
the fame form precifely, on all the four fides of the obelifk. For the 
reit beneath, there is uiually exprefled a great number and variety of 
the facred animals, e. gv. the Lion, Apis, Mnevis, Hawk, Ibis, Croco- 
dile, Scarabzus, and feveral others ; but all fet forth in the mott difor- 
derly, wild, and unfkilltul manver that can well be imagined. In fine, 
whoever fhall confider the feulpture upon the Menfa Iiaca, upon the 
obelifks, and other like monuments, and the painting upon the fhrouds 
and bandages of the mumies, will plainly difcover that they only re- 
prefent the Egyptian deities, Ofiris, Ifis, Horus, Apis, and the rett; 
the rites and folemnities ot their worfhip; the utenfils and inftruments 
ufed in their facrifices ; their religious pomps ard proceflion; and the 
facred animals. ‘Thefe, with here and there a rude ferawl, according 
to the tancy of the Detigner, to fill up a vacancy, and the exorcifms and 
charms upon the ional of the mumies, are the main things that are 
fet forth in that vait variety of the Egyptian works, that have been 
brought to light by the diligence and curiolity of this and the laft age; 
and it is plain from the accounts of the ancients, thofe that are perithed 
and dettroyed were of the like fort. So that any one who thall go 
about to make a fymbolical conitruction of thefe, as Diod. Siculus, 
Plutarch, Clement Alexandrinus, the author under the name of Horus 
Apollo, and fome other of the Ancients have done, to pafs by the vo- 
luminous and fanciful works of J. Pierius N. Cauffinus, F. Kircher, 
fome 
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and fome later’ writers, may, with full as much reaon, make the like 
jncerpretation of the "Avzyavde and Batlo-Relievos of the ancient Greeké 
atid Romans, or the Hitiory-paintings ot Raphael, M. Angelo, Rubens; 
M. Le Brun. A view ef the things themtelves will foon thew any one 
that the defign of thefe Egtprah fculptufes and pictures wis chiefly to 
yive an hiftorical réprefeniation of the religious cuftoms of that nation, 
Nor can it be thought firange there fhould be fach numbers of thefe, 
to any one who knows how infinitely fuperftitious the Evyptians were 
above all other people. Bat then rkis way of exprcffion was tedious, 
dificult, ind much inferior to that which now obtains in China. For 
thouvh this was ortvinally the fue with thé Kvyptian, yet the Chinefe 
rendered it by de¢recs much miore practicable and expeditious, At 
firit they made ute of only a few of the out-lines of the drawing to re+ 
prefent any thing by. Afterwards they reduced thefé to characters, 
defigning them to denote words. At length they hit upon a method 
of making a connexion of them, by fomewhat thar anfivered to the 
particles of fpeech. Thus by degrees they found out a way of fetting 

forth a language, and this was truly fymbolical; Bat that was an ads 

vance far beyond what the Egyptians had any pro{pe@ of: And yet, 

with all that improvement, this method fails tur thort of that of letters ¢ 

it carties-on learning very flowly, as will appear hereatter when I comé 

to fpeak of the ftare of it i China. And I think it is by this time 

pretty plain, that, ftript of its vdrnifi and amu‘ement, the Egyp- 

tian method of propagating and delivering knowledge down, was 

vaitly more defective than even the Chinete. 

“I know well that the Egyptians, in their wonted boafting manner, 
and pretences to things of which they were never really matiers; 
bragged they had letters. ‘This we learn from Herodotus, But there 
is not in hiitory, nor any of all their numerous monuments yet re- 
maining, fo much as a fingle inftance of any one letter, till the an- 
tient Greeks came amongtt them, For want ot thefe, how highly 
foever they might boait, they had no records of their nation, thetr 
kings, or the tranfactions amongit them. Nothing but a mere loofe 
tradition, ‘This is the reafon that their antient hittory is fo fabulous, 
and fo much in the dark, beyond that of aimoit all other nations 5, 
and that we know little of nothing of them, with any certainty, lf 
alter the Greeks came among them. 

* As little is there to be faid tor the fen and virtue of the Egyp- 
tians. I believe there can be not any one lingle inftance produced 
of either in all their whole ftory. It they had any, they would have 
fhewn it when their country was the hardeit pretied, when it was at- 
tacked by foreign enemies, and their lives, liberties, their families, 
their country, and every thing that was dear to them, was at ftuke; as 
on occafion of the defcent of Cambyfes, of the Greeks, of the Roinans. 
The Egyptians, on thefe great urgent occafivns, tar from concerting 
meafures for the défence ct themiclves and their country, acted ever 
rather like men wild and diftracted than poflefied of any thought or 
featon, fo that they fell an eafy prey to any invader. Cambyfes took 
Pelufium, the very key of Egypt, by putting cats, dogs, fheep, in the 
front of the army. ‘The Egyptians immediately laying down theit arms, 
and choofing rathert give up their whole country to their u:ter enemy, 
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a foreigner, a tyrant, than rifque the hurting their cats, or any of the 
facred animals. At their final reduction by the Romans, the fevera} 
provinces were engaged in a very fierce war about their yods, a dog, a 
liom, a crocodile, and the reft, which was to have the preference, and 
be reputed the fuperior deity : till the Romans, partly beat, and partly 
laught them out of that fo foolifh ftrife, having eafily made themfelves 
matters of their country, and got their perfons, and all they pofleffed, 
in their power. : ’ 

“* Nor had the Egyptians really any reputation for wifdom but 
during thofe times that their neighbours were favage, and had none, 
While the inhabitants of Greece and the other more barren countries 
were wholly taken up in fearch and toil for tor food, and the common 
neceflaries of life, Eyypt, being rendered exuberantly fruittul by the 
yearly inundations of the Nile, and produétive of thofe necetlaries 
without any confiderable labour, the Egyptians had time on their hands, 
which the neighbour nations wanted, to confider of methods of living, 
They therefore formed themfelves into communities, fettled under a go- 
vernment, built houfes, fuch as they were, improved on the common 
diet, acorns, cheinuts, and fuch things as grew chiefly upon trees and 
fhrubs, by finding out better fruits, bread-cors, and other things. They 
made cloaths; fell, by degrees, into fome little practice of art and em- 
bellifhment, painting. and fculpture. The Greeks, all this while, 
were wild, dweiling in caves and woods, Some of thefe, happening 
to make excurfions into Egypt, long after Mofes and the Ifraclites had 
dwelt amongit, and much improved, the Egyptians, feeing there vaft 
numbers of people, and a fo much different face of things from what 
they had left at home, tell into loud acclamations of the Wifdom of the 
Eg yptians, 

Our author proceeds to examine farther into the works of 
art, among the Egyptians ; particularly their buildings; for 
whofe extraordinary duration he accounts, while he condemns 
their mode of conftruétion, as uncouth, inconvenient, or ufe- 
lefs. He next confiders their drefs; which, he obferves, was 
remarkably rude and mean.—Of their boafted art, im preferving 
dead bodies, he gives a ludicrous account. 

** Te will,” fays he, * bethought by fome, that] do not dothe Egyptians 
juttice,. unlefs I make fome acknowledgement of their art in preferving 
their dead bodies fo found and intire, as we fee they are, thorough fo 
many ages. This, therefore, I fhall not neylect faying fomething to, 
and much will not be needful. And firft, it will not be improper to look- 
a little into the reafon that induced them to take all this care and pains 
about the dead. They were of opinion, that, upon the death of any 

rfon, the foul, quittiog the body, tranfmigrated into fome other. 
"hat, upon the deceaie ot this likewife, it betook irfelf ftilt toanother; 
and fo on, till it had pafied all creatures, belonging both to the air, 

the fea, and land; when, aiter a revolution of three thoufand years, 
it returned. to the body that it firft abandoned, entering and» habiting 
it afrefh. This doétrine will, I believe, hardiy be infifted upon as an 
inftance of the Wiftom of the Egyptians, any more than the practice 


ef that nation in purfuit of it, For they only tcek care to preferve rd 
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hulk and outer parts of the body, whilft they drew out the brains, tha 
bowels, and intrails, all except the heart and kidney, and caft them 
away to perith and rot. So that the foul, at its return, muft be forced 
either to take up with a body that was deftitute of brains, and the 
greater part of the bowels 3 which furely would have afforded it but a 
very inditferent habitation, or elfe it muft have thefe reframed to its 
ufe and furnifhed forth anew; and then nobody will be well able to 
imagine why the reft of the body might not as well have bee,n framed 
by the fame means, without ail this trouble of preferving it and, in 
truth, but in a very farry manner after all. If it be confined to the 
ufe of fuch limbs and members as it will meet with under the Egyp- 
tian fhrouds, it will have very miferable inftruments to work a, 
and fuch, indeed, that will be fo little ferviceable to the ends of life, 
motion, and action, that it were as well to have none; and all the 
labour of the embalming is juft to no purpofe at all. But to wave all 
this, and confider a litle the manner of it, we have fome of thefe 
mumies before us, and may fee in what fort they are preferved. Bee 
fides, Herodotus, Diodorus, and others of the Antients, that had been 
there, and made their oblervations upon the Egyptian conditure, have 
given us an account of all the drugs made ufe of, and the whole pro- 
cefs of the ordering the body, In which, bateing the ceremony and 
folemnity that was peculiar to this nation upon all occafious, there was 
nothing that was confiderable or extraordinary. Nor indeed is it fo 
much owing to their fkill, or method of conditure, that thefe bodies 
endure found and entire through fo many ages, as to the warmth, the 
drynefs, and goodnefs of the air in that country, When once they are 
removed thence, and tranfported to other parts, they are apt enough 
to decay, unlefs great care be taken of them. And i myfelt faw here 
amumy, brought formerly out of Egypt, that, after it had Leen for 
jome time in our more humid air, began tu coorrupt and grow mouldy, 
emitted a foecid and cadaverous fceat, and ia conclufion putrified and 
fell to pieces.” : 

Of the flate of the Egyptian mufic he gives a moft contemp- 
tible defcription, at the very time when fome of the beft forts of 
mufical inftruments were in ufe in Judea, 

From the arts of ancient Egypt, our aythor proceeds to en- 
quire into the ftate of Science in that country ; confidering, in 
order, their religion, laws, hiftery, philofophy, phytick, geo- 
metry, and aftronomy. 

“ As to their religion, the Egyptians,” fays our author, ‘* paid 
a mighty worfhip all over the country to their ancient princes, 
the firft founders of the kingdom: to Ofiris, who was the fame 
with Hammon, and with Ham, the fon of Noah, who immedi- 
ately after the :ranfaction at Babel, came down in perion and 
fettled here: to Ifis his wife, and Horus their fon. They were, from 
all antiquity, extremely fond of the notion of the tranfmigration of 
fouls, and would have it, that Ofiris, after his death, tranfmigrated 
into an Ox. Upon this account it was that all Egypt ever worfhiped 
this creature with the higheft pageantry and folemnity. They dedi 
¢gted temples to his fervige; indeed the moft confiderable in all the 

j Z2 country. 
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country. In thefe he lived, and was fed, and hither the people re. 
forted to receive oracles from him. He had great numbers of prietts 
continually prefent, being fet apart wholly for his fervice, and they toa 
of the hivheit rank and quality in toe kingdom, fome even of the royal 
tamily. Besides which there were yreat numbers of boys finging hymns 
fo the honour of him, as alfo lictors, and other officers, in continual at- 
tendance. Whenever he came torth, and fl.ewed himfeli openly tot'e 
people, there was n univerial joy, every budy appeared in the greateft 
tplendour, and a fettival was folemnized thorough the whole country, 
‘The time of his birth was yearly celebrated with no lefs folemnity, for 
feven whole days together; and, when he happened to dye, all Egypt 
went into mourning, his body was embalmed, interred in the mott fo- 
Jeinn maanner they could deyite, and they were uncer the highett con- 
Rernation and aaxicty cll they had found out another like creature of 
the iame colour, and with the fame marks that the former had. In fine, 
an ox was their principal deity, and this the highe{t worfhip 1n all the 
country. 

‘+ This ox was adored thorough all Egypt, as were alfo dogs and cats, 
the ibis, hawk, lepidotus, and Oxyrrhincus. Indeed all the animals 
that were produced throughout the whole country, were reputed /acred, 
and all ef them worfhiped in fome place or other, Even thoie that 
were enemi¢s to human nature, and ot all others the mot noxious and 
injurious to the people. Lions, bears, wolves, crocodiles, and fers 
pents, were all aured here, fed, and treated with great obfervance, 
Of this lait fpecies ef divinities furely they had no want, fince /gypt 
produced ferpents without number, which were extremely venomous and fierce, 
The advocates of the Egyptian theology, who are wont to put this 
practice of the worthip of animals upon a princip'e of gratitude, and faid 
the inhabitants paid them that reyard becaufe of the good and benefit 
they received trom them, wili hardly find that the worfhip of thefe iait- 
mentioned comports weil with that notion, But yet fo high was their 
devotion to thete creatures, though thus mi‘chievous and perniciots, 
that they thought r/v/é perfons eho ayere bit by a/ps, the mott poifonous 
of ail ferpehts, or fiz d and devoured by crocodiles, cery bappy and ac. 
ceptable to the deity. Belides thole animals already recited, there were 
others that were likewile adored there, as eagles, cows, monkies, 
goats, and fheep. And fince thefe iaft were worfniped in that country, 
can never be thought thange that every Jhepherd thould ke an abo- 
ain siion to the Egyptians. \t is the proper employ of fhepherds to pro- 
pegste fhezp, and fat them for flaughter : a thing that mutt needs be 
derubl to a people who allowed them priefts tor their attendance, 
Who adored them, and were fo very far trom being brought to kill 
them, that they would nog fo much as tafte of mutton or of kid ; at the 
fame ime that man’s flesh was ay allowed dith among them, and whay 
nobody there had-any need to feruple. 

——-—Lanatis animalibus abitinet omnis 
Mi nia, Nefas illic toetum jugulaze capellae 
Carnibus lumanis vefei licet. 
ft Was. tor the tame reafon, that the Egyptians might not eat awith toe 
Hebi ews, that being ax abomination to the Egyptians. For, as an an- 
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Cleat weiter obierves, the Rebrews eat ihofe very aninals to which the. 
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Egyptians paid a religious reverence. Butto proceed. At Anubis they 
duored a living man; where were altars erected, and facrifices offered to 
him. That one man fhould fall down and worthip another, deport 
himfelf to him as a god, and con{ult him as an oracle, which Minutius 
Felix atlures us was done there, would be furely very extravagant any 
where but in Agr; where a great part of the country, among their 
other remarkable d’eri¢s, worpbiged alfo beetles, one of the vileft and 
meaneft of all infects; and wiere beans, vetches, leeks, onions, and 
even cheefe, were revered as fo many gods. 

“ Nor did they thus,” ¢ontinues our author, * beyond all meafure, 
worthip oxly the animals that were kving, but even the dead too, Nay 
bad every where images of them for their adoration. Strabo tells us 
the image in their jeveral temples, was no where ix Shape of a man, 
but of fome fort of animal or other: and this probably it was that drew 
upon them thar rebuke of the fatyrift, 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam., 

* Amongit the reft they worthiped the figure of an ox, in imitation 
of which doubtlets the molten calf in the wildernefs was made by the 
litaelites ; who had feen fo mapy inftances of like fort in Egypt, out 
of which they were fo lately retreated. It was atluredly in oppofition 
to that unreafonabie cuftum that the fecond precept of the decalogne 
was framed; xot to make any graven image, or hikenefs of any thing 
in heaven, the earth, or the water, to bow down and ferve; and that 
the Jews were forbidden to make gods of filver and of gold. 

“ Their addrefs to the facred animals, and the treatment of them, 
was very extraordinary. They had prief’s in great numbers, attending 
their fervice ; and thefe likewite of the bigheit rank and quality in all 
the country, They put prayers and made vows to them for the prefer- 
ation or recovery of their healths, as there happened to be occafion ; 
and alio curing great heats, peftilence, or other public calamities, 
Thefe creatures were potiefled ot the mott flately cemples of Egypt ; 
which were hkewife fet off with gold, with filver, and the nobleit tur- 
niture that could be invented. ‘heir bodies were attired and adorned 
with the fineit and vichett cloths. They were wont to have bot baths 
provided tor them; to be anointed with the fweereft ointments; and 
cenfed with the moft fragrant ‘mcexfes and pertumes, The peopie 
adored and «worshiped them wherever they found them ; and this in the 
mott public manuer, as-a thing-very glorious and honourable; many 
of them when they went abroad, in a fort of oticntation* carrying with 
them marks and infiguia of the animals they revered, or were under 
their care and adminifration, And the creatures they thus worfhiped 
betng males, they took great care to procure them the fineft and hand- 
fomeft temales they could, of the fame kind, to ferve them as concubines, 
The whole country, ail except Thebais, was under a perpetual and 
itanding tax, for the maintenance of the facred animals. They made 
pientitul provifion of all forts of meats, ot cakes, fwveet-meats, fel, rat, 
boiled, roafied, tor the entertainment of the dogs, cats,’ and the reit 
that would eat fuch meats: For others, as the bul!s, fheep, and the 
ike, they: had grain, hay, grafi and pafture, provided ior them. Each 
of thote that were worihiped had a tield dedicated peculiarly to them, 
and {St apart for their repait. - It was, by the laws of Egypt, death for 
bo ers on any 
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any than to kill one of thefe‘creatures wilfully. Nay, ifa cat, or Di;, 
happened to be “killed, though accidentally and without defign, the 
erton that did it Was fure to be murdered immediately by the rabble, 
in the moft cruel manner, without ever ftaying for any legal procefs for 
his condemnation. ‘To avoid which and out of mere fear of {uch a fate, 
whenever any man ‘happened to find either of thefe creatures dead, he 
was wont, before he came near it, to cry out with great lamentation, 
and proteft he found it dead. Nay, fo deeply implanted in their minds 
was this fuperftition, and fo obitinate were they in it, that Diodorus 
avers he was an eye-witnefs of a tumult about a Roman foldier’s killing 
of a cat by mete accident, which the king himfelf could hardly ap. 
peafe; though all were fenfible that this might exafperate the Romans 
to the deftruction and fubverfion of the government, and that they at 
that very inftant were feeking an occafion of a breach and quarrel, in 
order to the fubduing and reducing it under the power of Rome. And 
during the time of a famine in Egypt, which was fo extreme that the 
inhabitants killed and eat up one another, not a man would be brought 
to touch one of the facred animals, 
_ Amidft the abfurd attachment to their brutal divinities, an 
imconfiftcnt refentment was, it feems, fometimes exerted againtt 
them. 

* There was a practice that had obtained in Egypt, which mut 
needs be very furpriaing, if any one thing can be thought fo among 
people where every thing was {fo prepotterous and aftonithing. In time 
of any great drought cauied by extreme heat of the weather, which in 
that climate is fometimes fuch as to be hardly fupportab!e, or when, the 
country laboured under any raging diffemper or other public calamity, 
they took fome of the aximals they ute ed afide in the dark, and 
there firit menaced and terrified them, in order to oblige them to remove 
the calamity. But, if that did not ceafe in a little time, they fairly 
knocked them on the head and /lew them. This was very plain dealing 
with them indeed ; but men leis bigoted and fuperititious would have 
been apt to infer that thofe creatures that could not fecure themlelves 
againft fuch menaces and infults, were not over-likely to fecure their 
votaries againit thofe calamities they were prefled with, which were 
afluredly more remote and more out of their power, But indced a little 
thought and reflection would foon have {poiled all, by difcarding and 
putting an end to all the parts of fo very fool'th a worthip. Nor 
was this the only abfurdity committed by the Egyptians ja the perfor 
mance of their worfhip. At Papremis many of thofe that came to the 
temple were wont to bring with them clubs of wood, and there werg 
ufuaily prefent above :000 perfons. As foon as the facrifices were 
a sa and the offices at an end, they feil upon each other with 

uch fury and violence, that Herodotus, who happened ‘to be prefent, 
and a {pectator of one of thefe religious frays, avers, he was not able 
to imagine but that many of them mutt dye of the bruifes and wounds 
they received. When he came to enquire into the meaning of this 
riot, the account they gave him was, that the mother of Mars for- 
merly dwelt in that temple; and he, when grown to man’s ftate, 
coming hither to lie with her, her attendants, not knowing -, ” 
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fufed to let him enter: upon that, he got feveral perfons from the 
next town to his affiftance, beat the attendants, and fo made his way 
to his mother by force. In memory of which this fight was per- 
formed there yearly upon the day dedicated to the honour of Mars. 
A procedure very becoming thofe devotées, and fitly fuired to fuch an 
original, And the fame hiftorian was likewife prefent at a feftival of 
Ifis, in the city of Bufiris ; .at which was a concourfe of fexerat 
thoufand men and women: where, after the facrifice was over, the 
were all whipt; but iz what manner, out of meer modetty, be shongh 
not fit to deciare. ‘There paft indeed very frequent and fome v 
ftrange obfcenities in their worfhip. Amongft other trinkets they were 
wont to carry QdéAaos and aidoie in the pomps of Bacchus, and of 
Oliris, as worthy of divine worfhip. So that it was not without juft 
caule that feveral of the ancients declared the Egyptians adored fome 
things as Gods that they might well have d/u/bed to name. But as this is 
a f{ubje& upon which I care not how fhort I am, fo I thall difmifgx 
after I have given only one inftance more; which is, that when, 
after the deceaie of Apis, they had found out another ox with the like 
marks, and brought him with wondrous rejoicings and mighty pomps 
tu Memphis, he was there attended for forty days only by womex, who 
were wont to prefent themfelves before him; and, to give the reft im 
the words of the author, demieow avacugdurves Ta iauTion yernrinee pudptees 
Such, fays Dr. Woodward, was the religion of Egypt. and 
fuch their praétice refpeéting things facred and divine..- But we 
muft here take leave, for the prefent, of this curious and ene 
tertaining article. [To be continued. ] S. 
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The Speeches of Fobn Wilkes, one o the Knights of the Shire for the 
County of Middlefex ; in the Parliament appointed to meet at 
Wefiminfler, the 29th of November, 1774, to the Prorogationy 
the 6:h Day of ‘Fune 1777. With Notes by the Editor. 2 vols. 
r2mo. No Price nor Fublifher’s Name. 


To this publication is prefixed the following advertifement. 

“ T have collected the Speeches of Mr. Witkes in the pretent Houfe of 
Commons from news. papers and oral tradition for two reafons. The 
firft is, they contain, in my opinion, many bold truths, efpecially re- 
fpecting America, which are of importance, and in this convenient 
form they will be found more ufeful. The other reafon is, if. that 
gentleman fhould ever fwerve from the great line of public duty, and 
declared attachment to the people, which he has often pledged himfelf 
to purfue through life, the moit general infamy may overtake him, and 
punith his apottaey. ; ’ 

“ The Protefs of the Lords on the fame fubject with fome of the 
Speeches, I thought would be acceptab!e to the political reader. 

“ Some Notes are added, chiefly by way of illuftration, for which I 
am an{werable. , 


London, July 9g, 197 7< THE EDITOR.” 
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It is a pity that the editor, who here undertakes to be au. 
fwerable for the nates, fhould remain anonymous; as, to tay the 
truth, he has a fufficient deal to aniwver for, fhould he be called 
upon. It me be fafer, however, for him, on fuch an occas 


fion, not to be forthcoming. ‘Thefe notes, indeed, breathe 
fo much of the fpirit of the tpeech-maker hiimiclf, that, were 
not his intrepidity too well known to permit us to fuppofe he 
would conceal his name, we fhould be apt to fufpe& they were 
the produétion of one and the fame political genius, Our 
readers, who are doubile/s pretty well acquainted with the texr, 
which they muft have before perufed in the public papers, will 
be entertained by an extract or two of the comment. On the 
motion, made on the 3oth of April 1776, to expunge from the 
journals the refolutton of the 17th of February 1769, refpeét- 
ing Mr. Wilkes’s expulfion, mention is made of thé inftance of 
expunging from the journals the refolution of thanks, given 
Dr. Nowell, for his famous fermon on the 3:ft of January: 
an inftance, fays the {peaker, of what never ought to have been 
moved in the houfe, its thanks to a * ftupid tory parfon, of 
the rank Oxford breed, for a libel on the revo.ution, and the 
prefent eftablifhment, in a fermon preached on the anniverfary 
of the merited death of the tyrant, Charles I.” —On this p»flave 
is made the following comment on the more recent and tamous 
fermon of the prefent Archbifhop of York. 

“€ The tory fame of the wretched Dodfor Nowell has lately fuffered a 
total eclipfe by a pedantic fchoolmaiter of Weitminfter, promoted to 
the Archbifhoprick of York in Dec. 1776, a Doctor William Markham. 
He preached a fermon, all-powerful to fiothe the foul in flumbers, at Bow 
Church-in the City, Febs 21, 1777, betore the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts. In what a meek 
fpirit of chriffianity, of gentlenefs, patience, and forbearance, does 
this Minitter of the gofpel of peace itate the nature, and bewail the 
wickednefs, of the deluded parties among us? By what tender bonds 
of love and charity does this High Price endeavour to bring over the 
noblemen and gentlemen in the oppofition to the court paths of honour; 
peace, and perhaps preferment ? His Grace obferves, ** nothing is too 
“* mean for the ule of parties, as they are Now conittituted, Parties once 
‘* had a principle belonging to them, abfurd perhaps, and indefené 
“ fible, but ftill carrying a notion of duty, by which honett minds 
might eafily be caught. But they are now combinations of individuals, 
“ who imitead of being the fons and fervants of the community, make 
“* @ league for advancing their private interes, It is their bulinefs to 
« hold high the notion of political honour. I believe and trutt it is 


* not injurious to fay, that fuch a Lond is no better than that, by vsbich the. 


§* lowe/t and wickedet combinations are held together ; and that it dénotes 
the laft frage of political depravity.” 

** And is really the union in a great national eaufe of fuch men, a¥ 
have compofed the prefent oppofition, and fet their names to the soe 
Proteft 
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Protefs of the very laft fefhon, the Portlands, Richmonds, Devone 
fhires, Manchetters, Rockinghams, Abingdons, Chathams, Shel- 
burnes, Effinghams, Fitzwilliams, Torringtons, &c. &c. and of 
the Saviles, Cavendifhes, Townfhends, johnitons, Glynns, Wrays, 
Burkes, Barrés, Sec. 8c. is fuch @ combination of individuals in the two 
Houfes of Parliament to be confidered as a bond no better than that, by 
which the loweft and wickedeft combinations are beld together? Are 
they really 0 better than the lowe? and wickedeft combinations of pi- 
yates and banditti? Are they really xo de:ter than gangs of robbers and 
nighwaymen ? ? 
Ne fevi, magna facerdvs. 
Virgil. En. 6.1. 544. 

“Surely inftead of this coarfe compliment we might expect a little 
favour from his Grace, when he aflures us, *¢ the apoitles themfelves, 
* auth all their advantages, were not ealily freed from the entanglement 
of popular error.” If the infpired Apofiles did indeed err, we uninfpired 
private chriftians might expect fome indulgence, not inquifitorial feve- 
rity on account of our popular errors, not to be confidered as in a def 
perate cafe, in the laff flage of political depravity, I believe and truft it 
4s injurious to fay this. 

“ This political fermon tells us, “ what is affumed upon the prefent oc- 
 cafon is the glorious nature of LABERTY. It realizes and fecurcs ail the 
ref; and by thofe, who are in the enjoyment of it, ought to be maintained 
“ gt all hazards.” Wave not the Americans on this juft ground taken 
up arms? ‘* But it remains to be fettled.” Was it not fettled by the 
Revolution? “ Wherein does it confiff? St. Paul in the Epittle to the 
Romans, has anfwered-this queftion of the Archbifhop ot York. He 
makes diberty, glorious liberty, confift in being delivéred from the ons 
dage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” chap. 
8. ver. 21. The Archbifhop goes on, ** / have fometimes thought it a 
“ misfortane, that a thing fo valuable and important, fbould have no word 
* in our language to expre/s it, except one which goes to every thing that is 
“+ wild and lawkfi” Does the fignitication of the word /iderty really 
go to every thing that is wild and lawlefi? Has this learned Prelate, who 
is fo deep in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, the Coptic, Perfian, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, Syriac, Phoenician, Palmyrene, Chinele, Gentoo, &c. &c. 
who is himfelf a perteét Polyglott, has he never heard of the Englith 
words licentioufne/s and licence to exprefs every thing that is wild and laws 
hfs, as diftinguithed from Jiderty. Penfioner Johnfon’s Lictionary 
would have told him that /icentiou/nefs is ** boundlefs liberty, a contempt 
“ of kgal and neceflary reftraint.” Milton underftoed the difference 
between Jiberty and licence, as well as Swift did between dderty and k- 
centioufnefs, although the Archbifhop of York feems to underftand 
neither. ‘The Englith Homer fays, “* Licence they mean, when they 
** cry liderty.” The Englith /aaguage is not reproached with poverty, 
but by thofe whe afé ignorant of it. : 

What a melancholy contideration is it for the rifing generation, that 
an illiberal Prieft, one of 

The low-born, cell-bred, felfith, fervile band, 
although now promoted to be a general officer in the /adle army of the 
Vou. VI. Aa minifterial 
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minifterial mercenaries of the Charch Militant in the Houfe of Lords, 

that fuch a man fhould have been Preceptor to the children of England, 

to the Prince of Wales, and Bifhop of Ofnabrugh? Was a mere book. 

avorm, who does not yet know the meaning of the moft important word 

m the language of this free country, who is équally — of the 

thing, and is tovind ftumbling at the very threfhold of Jiderty, was fuch 
a perfon fit for fuch a charge? The child that is unborn may rue the fatal 
miftake. Is the next ave likewife to deplore the mifchievous errors of 
their prince ? 

1 was really forced to remind his Grace of the Apoftle Paul. May 
I foftly whi'per in his ear a tew words of St. Peter, becaufe they area 
good recipe to cure magiferial pride and petulance? As free and xot 
wfng your LIBERTY for acloke of MALICIOUSNESS—hoxour all men, love 
the brotherhood. 

‘The Firft Epiftle General of Peter, ch. ii. v. 16, 17. 

In a note, on the fpeech on the late American high-treafon 
bill, Mr. Burke is feverely handled for negle&ting his duty in 
parliament on that occafion, and for reproaching thofe who did. 

«© When Mr. Dunning moved the claufe of limitation, he faid that he 
meant to /ake the fring ont of the bill as to all the people of Great Britain, 
whom he juftly reprefented as exceedingly alarmed at the fufpicion of 
the common law and Aabcas corpus, at Me temporary lofs of thofe bul- 
warks of the conftitution, which Mr. Burke admits to be the /ole/- 
curities either for liberty or juftice, The city of London had petitioned 
the Houfe of Commons on the 14th of February, and declared, that if 
the bill thould pafs into a law, it «ould create the greateft umeafine/i in the 
minds of many of bis Majcfty’s good fubjetts, and tend to cxcite the mft 
alarming difiurbances, 8c. 8c. therefore earnefily befcecking the Houfe, that 
the faid Bill may not pafs into a Law; or at leaft to take fuch eare as it 
their wifdom may feem meet, to prevent it from being extended, im its operde 
tion or conftruétiva, to any of His Majefly’s. /ubjc&s refident in thefe kingdoms, 
The great with and effort of thote gentlemen in oppofition, who at 
gended their duty in Parliament, was to have thrown out the Bill, and 
thereby freed every fubject of the empire from the terrors of the arbi- 
trary power propoted to be vefled in the prefent adminittration. When 
that was found impracticable after repeated trials in every ftage of the 
bill, they exerted themfelves, and happily fucceeded in delivering moft 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, His Majefly’s ubjetts refident in theft 
dingdoms, from the fangs of a cruel miniftry. “To them the nation 

, is indebted for the prefent peace and fecurity of its capital, of this 
great feat of empire, of this whole ifland. Are they now, in 
of being thanked, to be harfhly told by thefe, who did not attend 
their duty in Parliament, that they have dene milchief, that, fo far 
from taking out the fling, they have Starpencd and envenomed it toa 
greater degree, that they ought to have fuffered fo wicked an aét to have 
been uziverjal, and to have extended to Great Britain as well as Ame- 
tica? Are they now to be reproached by thofe, who would not jo 
on the minifter’s attack, that the act is far worfe in its confequentc, when 
by. their geucrous ftruggles, and glorious victory, it can have no coms 
Laven: whatever to the moft important of the empire? Were they to 
ve facrificed the fole fecuritics either for liberty or jx/lice for themfelves, 
of 
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for the whole ifland, to a fpeculation, that partial freeaom was a moft in- 
widious mode of flavery? Mr. Burke judges better for his friends, the 
two Sheriffs ot Brittol. He tells them in this letter, ** I never ventured 
to put your Solid interefts upon Speculative grounds, ”p. 48. I have not 
heard of any anfwer to this letter from either of the Sheriffs of Briftol, 
& that bone/ff, well-ordered, virtuous city, a people who preferve more 
“ of the original Englith, fimplicity, and purity of manners than per- 
« haps any other,” p. 69. As to the Brittol Sheriffs ideas of their 
folid interefts, 1 take it tor granted that they exactly coincide with thofe 
of the Sheriffs of London, the Aldermen Plumbe and Thomas. They 
well know their own folid inserefts, and certainly proceed upon /peculgtive 
grounds elentially different, both in nature and extent, trom thofe of 
Mr. Burke. ‘Their fpeculations do not extend beyond Exchange-Alley. 
Mr. Burke’s angel genius takes in 
The hemifphere of earth in cleareft ken, 
Mitrtow. 

“ T will anfwer for moft City Sheriffs, whether of London or Briflol, 
at leaft for the prefent London Sheriffs, that they atrend to their own 

filid interefis; and “ have never troubled their underitandings with /pe- 

“ culations concerning the unity of empire, and the identity or diftine- 
* tion of legiflative powers.” Ps St Their fpeculations however are 
neither partial, nor narrow. They jpecwlate on every thing, on the 
Omnium with wonderful intelligence and fagacity. If tney do not 
beautifully moralize on this frail and teverith being, they calculate with 
amazing exaétnefs the great uncertainty of Auman life, and the mof 
minute degrees of the probability of its continuance in every object of 
their /peculations, Nor are their fpeculations confined to any faction, or 
influenced by the blind zeal of party, Whigs and Tories, courtiers 
and patriots, are indifferent to them, as to Lfe annuities, and reverjfio~ 
nary payments, They even with to unite theme=in a sorat fecurity. 

«* But to return to the argument of the partial fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus. Is a man voluntarily to fubmit to the conflagration of his own 
dwelling houfe, becaufe fome diftant buildings of his are in danger of 
being burnt? Is a phytician to give up every idea of preferving the 
head or the heart, from a belief that fuch extremities as the hands or 
the feet are in an alarming ftate ? Is he not to endeavour to cure, becaufe 
he cannot fave all his patients? If we cannot beitow the godlike gift of 
univerfal, we ought furely to give partial, freedom, When the mino- 
rity found it impoffible to redeem from flavery the whole empire, they 
faved the mott valuable part. They nobly itruggled, and fucceeded 
for us on this tide the Atlantic. I wil] truft the fons of America to 
their own virtue and powefs, by which I have no doubt of their being 
jinally faved, 

“ What mode of Slavery, however, partial freedom can fecm to any maa, 
I freely own I do not guefs. How partial freedom to iome can be the 
moft invidious mode of. ‘Mavery to others, is beyond my compreiention, 
Yet I can conceive partial frecdom in tome may make the lots of liberty 
more regretted, mote fharply felt, by others, Among all the different 
fpecies of favery, under which the infulted race of man has futfered, 
Partial freedom has not hitherto been claffed, nor did they ever betore 
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accord in fuch friendly, harmonious unifon as they are now found by 
the Sheritfs of Briftol. 
«* Mr. Burke fays, “* I have not debated againft this Bill in its pro- 
* grefs through the Houte ; becaufe it would have been vain to oppofe, 
“ and imp-fible to correc? it.” Page 18. The bill, and the minifter, 
were both pretty well correéied by Mr. Dunning. ‘* I cannot confci- 
** entioufly fupport what is againft my opinion, nor prudently contend 
«* with what I vow is irroffftible. Preferving my principles unfhaken, 
% I referve my adtivity for rational endeavours.” Page 19+ Was the court 
faction more determined to carry the American high treafon, than the 
civil lift, bill? Was the firlt known by Mr. Burke to be more irrefflible 
than the /af? Yet his efforts againft the laft Bill were great and lau- 
dable, although not fuccefstul. He did, according to the words of the 
Preacher, Ecclofiaftes, ch. vi. ¥. 10. nobly contend with him that was 
mightier than he—the Lord North. It was a rational endeavour. Why 
was not the fame rational endeavour exerted again{t the American high 
treafon bill? Mr, Dunning’syational endeavour {ucceeded, and he need not 
blufh for his political company. p.70. The prefervation ofproperty in the 
civil Lf bl! was farely not a confideration of equal importance with the 
prefervation of perfonal liberty in the American high treafon bill. There 
can be but one rule of conduct on thefe occafions. Watch every op- 
portunity of being ufeful, at no moment defert the public caufe, and 
of thofe evils, which you cannot prevent, ftrive to leflen the magni- 
tude, and correct the malignity ; “ not that I think it fit for any one 
*¢ to rely too much on his own underftanding, or to be filled witha 
* prefumption, not becoming a chriffian man, in his own perfonal fta- 
** bility and rectitude.” Page 69. 
On the court-penfion paid to Paoli, the once famoys Corfican 
chief, are made the following remarks, 
“© The pention of 1,200l. a year to Paoli can be accounted for only 
two ways, either by the courtly principle now eftablifhed among us, 
of giving applaufe and affiitance to all thofe, who have betrayed the 
public liberiy, from the king of Sweden to the late General of the Cor- 
ficans, or as hufh-money to conceal the fhare of our court in the fa- 
crifice of Corfica to France. When Baron Van Swieven, the late Mi- 
nifter from the Emprefs Queen to the king of Pruffia, was in London, 
he faw and converfed with Paoli. The Corfican lamented, that in the 
late war againit France he could not be prefent every where in his ifland in 
every action, The Baron replied, that is no reafon for your doing nothing 
avbere you were. ** Le Comte de Grandmaifon prit le village d’Olmetta, 
* doa le Général Paoli sctoit enfuit dés le premier ébranlement des 
** troupes.” Hiftoire des Révolutions de Corfe. Par M. Abbé ce 
Germanes, Paris, vol. 3- p» 65. * Il manquoit totalement de 
** cette bravoure, le foutien des états naiflans, et fi neceflaire 
“ vis-a-vis d’une nation belliqueufe, quelle ne peut étre fupplee 
*¢ par aucune autre qualité, On ne l’a vu dans aucune action a la 
** tété de fes compatriotes. II fe tenoit toujours en arriére, et ne 
‘* manquoit pas d’étre le premier A faire retraite dis qu’l voyoit le 
** fuccts doureux. vol, 2. p. 188. Paoli ignorant fa victoire Juyott 
se dune coté, tandis que ous nous retirions de Vautre.” vol. 3+ P- 9 
There is a remarkable appearance of candourand impatiiality ng 
! hittor”. 
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hiftory. The Abbé received the folemn thanks of the fates of Corfica 
for the two firft volumes. “ I] fut arrété, que l’on ecriroit, au nom 
** des Etats 3 M. ’ Abbé Germanes une lettre de remerciement fur les 
 peines et foins qu'il ayoit pris,” &c. &c. * Paoli tout éperda, laifla, 
pour fe fauver 4 travers les rochers, fon cheval et fon port-feuille a 
Murato p.132e Le Général Paoli—fe hata de quitter fa patrie— 
laiffant Abartucci a la téte des Nationaux qui tenoient encore les 
armes; il fe fauva de Baftilica fur Quinza, et dela fe rendit 4 Porto- 
Vecchio avec Clément fon frere, quelques autres cheis, et une cen- 
* taine de Corfes attachés A fa perfonne, ou a fes richefs, vol. 3. p. 148. 
l’envie de perpétuer fon gouvernement fut fa premiere raifon d'état, 
et il préiéra toujours fa grandeur perfonelle a ta liberté de fa nation— 
il étoit beaucoup moins capitaine que politique. 4u defaut de bra- 
“ woure, il fubftituoit Part d’en montrer. Feignant de chercher le peril 
© an commencement d’une action, il trouvoit toujours des amis dif- 
“ crets, qui arretoient fon ardeur—quoique timide dans le combat, il etoit 
“ hardi dans le conjeil, et ferme dans fes projets—fi ne pouvant plus mainte- 
“* nir fon pays dans liberté dont il pretendoit étre le reftaurateur, il fit 
* mort les armes & la main ila téte ‘des fes compatriotes, il pafleroit, 
“ pour un Zéros.” p. 148. Such is the judgment pafled by a French 
Abbé on a republican General! What was the glorious anfwer of the 
young Naflau, afterwards our great Deliverer, to fome courtiers of 
Charles II. who in the defperate fituation of Holland from the con- 
quetis of Louis XIV. advifed him to accept the fplendid offer of being 
Sovereign of the Provinces under the protection of England and Francef 
J will not furvive the liberties of my country. I will die on the laft dyke. 
Paoli ought to have died, /word in band, on the laft free mountain of 
Corfica, But he lives, attends regularly, bows low, and fimiles eter- 
nally, at the levee of a King, by whom, he is again finiled upon, ca- 
refled, and penfioned. With the fpoils of his enflaved country, and an 
Englith penfion, this brave, firm, fierce, independent republican crouches 
at a court, and confoles himfelf, tar from thofé vile guns, in a drawing 
room, in a {weet intercourfe of bows and finiles with the ribbanded and 
titled flaves of power, under the contempt of all Europe. The penjion 
was given him, at the interceflion of Lord George Germaine, in the ade 
miniftration of the Duke of Grafton. His treachery recommended him 
to the Duke: a fimilitude of character and conduct naturally captivated 
the heart of Germanicus. : 

The perfonal enmity, fuppofed to be fubfifting between Mr. 
Wilkes and a certain great perfonage, will better apolovize for 
the author, than for his editor, in their indulging themfelves in 
refleions, not altogether the moft decent in fpeaking of Ma- 
jefty. In mentioning the famous cartoons, removed fome time 
fince from Hampton Court, Mr. Wilkes faid, ‘¢ they are at pre- 
fent perifhing in a late Baronet’s fmoky houfe at the end of a 
great fmoky town.” . To this the editor adds, by way of note. 

** The royal Procrufles, who has founded an Academy ot Painting, 
after an exact admeafurement, obferving very fagacioufly, that “ the 
“* Cartoons were too long, and ought to be, cut Joorter,” a facrilegious 
hand was found, which—Aorreéo referens !—=mangled the divine works 
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of the moft divine artift, that they might exactly fit their prefent ims 
proper, ignoble fituation.” , " 

We are forry the editor hath entered fo feelingly into his 
author’s refentments that he could not pay the following juft en- 
comium on our Jate fovereign, but at the expence of the prefent; 

** So excellent a King, that was to this—— 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Long his lofi thall England weep, 
Ne’er again his likevets fee ; 
‘Long her firains in forraw fleep, 
Strains of immortality. Gray. 

This humane prince on many occafions ventured his life in the cauf 
of Liberty. His diitinguifhed bravery at the batiles of Oudenarde and 
Dettinven was the frequent fubject of the untutpected praife of our in- 
veterate enemies, the French. He was always a fteady friend to the 
liberties of mankind, and, bike the former princes of 475 houfe, and of 
the Najauline, kept a watchful eye over the Houle of Bourbon, well 
knowing their determined enmity to this free government, and their 
long meditated fchemes for grafping at wxiverfal monarchy. He ofien 
checked the rettlefs ambition of France in its mad career, by the mott 
firm, wife, and iuccefsful meafures. At his death he left England 
in pofleiiion of the capitals of the French in Afia and America, and of 
many other important conqueits there, as well as in Europe and 
Africa. The moit valuable of thefe conqueits were loit foon after by 
a tlroke of his grandfon’s pen, which proved more fatal to England thay 
all the fwords of a'l our enemies. 

* It is juftice to the memory of the late King to declare, that he no 
Kkefs endeavoured to make his people free and happy at home, than to 
carry the glory ot the Britifh arms to the higheii pitch every where 
abroad. During his reign the daws were refpected and obeyed. Liberty 
and jafice fat with him on the throne. The execution of Earl Fer 
rers imprefied ail foreign nations with the greateft idea of the facred- 
neis of our laws, and the protection they afford the meaneft fubjec, 
under a firm and mild fovereign. It was likewife believed, that if the 
aourt-martial on Lord George Sackville had pronounced the fentence, 
which was expected by all Europe, the ju/lice of his late Majefty would 
have ordered it to have been carried into execution. 

*¢ The penfionced Doktors, Shebbeare and Johnion, and all the other 
minifterial writers of the court, have been indefatigable for many years 
jn vilifying the memory of our late fovereign, and tearing the laurels 
from his tomb. The fizf addrefs ot the Houje of Lords to the prefent king, 
on Nov. 18, 1760, is the beit contutation of all the volumes of a 
degion of thefe hirelings. 

“* The long experience which we had of his royal virtues, the 
“ denignity ot his yovernment, and his asiform care of aur laws and li- 
“* bertie, not interrupted in any one inflance, during the courte of fo 
** many years, demand from us the utmoft acknowledgements ; and 
** will make his memory as dear to us as the height and fplendor to 
tt which 4e had raifed the greatnefs of thefe kingdoms will render it 
** glorious to all poflerity,” 

6s After 
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After the demife of the crown, will there be found any lord profti- 
tute enough, will there be a Sandwich to move fuch a paragraph in 
the fr/ addrefs of the Hoxfé of Lords to his prefent majetty’s fucceffor ? 

But we muft here take leave of this fhrewd and farcaftic 
{choliaft; who is certainly an editor worthy of his Author. 


uw“ 


et ena 


A Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy on the 
Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1776. By the Prefident. 
gto. 38. Davies. 


The defigh of this difcourfe is to demonftrate the reality of 
a ftandard in tafte, as well as in corporeal beauty ; that a falfe 
or depraved tafte is a thing as well known, as eafily difcovered, 
as any thing that is deformed, mif-fhapen, or wrong, in our 
forin or outward make; and that this knowledge is derived 
from the uniformity of what are the general habits of nature, 
the refult of which is an idea of perfe&t beauty.— It is with this 
view the celebrated artift, at the head of the Royal Academy, 
has entered, in this difcourfe, on a philofophical inveftigation 
of the nature of beauty and perfection in general. 

“ All arts,” he obferves, “* having the fame general end, which is 
to pleafe, and addrefling themfelves to the fame faculties through the 
medium of the fenfes, it follows that their rules and principles mutt 
have as great affinity as the different materials and the different organs 
or vehicles by which they pafs to the mind, will permit them to retain, 

* We may therefore conclude,” continues he, “ that the real fub- 
ftance, as it may be called, of what goes under the name of taite, is 
fixed and eftablifhed in the natare of things ; that there are certain and 
regular caufes by which the imagination and paffions of men are af- 
fected; and that the knowledge of thefe caufes is acquired by a labo« 
rious and diligent inveftigation of nature, and by the fame tlow pro- 
grels as wifdom or knowledge of every kind, however inftantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus acquired. 

* It has been often obferved that the good and virtuous man alone 
can acquire this true or juft relith even of works of art. This opinion 
will not appear entirely without foundation, when we confider that the 
fame habit of mind which is acquired by our fearch after truth in the 
more ferious duties of life, is mo transferred to the purfuit of lighter 
amufements. The fame difpofition, the fame defire to find fomething 
fteady, fubftantial, and durable, on which the mind can leap as it 
were, and reft with fafety. The fubjeét only is changed. 

“* We purfue the fame method in our fearch after the idea of beauty 
and perfection in each; of virtue, by looking forwards beyond ours 
iclves to fociety, and to the whole; of arts, by extending our views in 
the fame manner to all ages and all times. 

“ Kvery art, like our own, has in its compofition fluctuating as well 
% fixed principles. It isan attentive enquiry into their difference that 
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will enable us to determine how far we are influenced by cuftom and 
habit, and what is ftxed in the nature of things. 

“ To diftinguith how much has folid foundation, we may have res 
courfe to the fame proof by which fome hold wit ought to be tried; 
whether it preferves itfelf when tranflated. That wit is falfe which 
can fubfift orily in one language; and that picture which pleafes only’ 
one aye or one nation, owes its reception to fome local or accidental 
affociation of ideas. 

“ We may apply this to every cuftom and habit of life. Thus the 
general principles of urbanity, politenefs, or civility, have been ever 
the fame in all nations ; but the mode in which they are dreffed is con- 
tinually varying. The general idea of fhewing re{pect is by making 
yourtelt lefs; but the manner, whether by bowing the body, kneel- 
ing, prottration, pulling off the upper part of out drefs, or taking 
away the lower, is a matter of habit, It would be unjuft to conclude 
that all ornaments, becaufe they were at firft arbitrarily contrived, are 
therefore undeferving of our attention; on the contrary, he who neg- 
lects the cultivation of thofe ornaments, aéts contrarily to nature and 
reafon. As life would be imperfect without its higheft ornaments the 
Arts, fo thefe arts themfelves would be imperfect without ¢beir orna- 
ments, 

“ Though we by no means ought to rank thefe with pofitive and 
fubftantial beauties, yet it muft be allowed that a knowledge of both is 
effentially requifite towards forming a complete whole, and perfect 
tafte. It is in reality from the ornaments that arts receive. their pecu- 
liar character and complexion ; we may add, that in them we find the 
charaéteriftical mark of a national tafte, as by throwing up a feather in 
the air, we know which way the wind blows better than by a more 
heavy matter.” 

In anfwer to the general obje€tion, which is made to the in- 
troduction of philofophy into the regions of tafte, viz. that it 
checks and reftrains the flights of the imagination, and gives 
that timidity which an over carefulnefS, not to err, or aét con- 
trary to reafon, is likely to produce ; he anfwers, 

‘* Itis not fo, Fear is neither reafon nor philofophy. The true 
fpirit of philofophy, by giving knowledge, gives a manly confidence, 
and f{ubititutes rational firmnets in the place of vain prefumption. 4 
man of real tafte is always a man of pa rane in other refpects ; and 
thofe inventions, which either difdain or fhrink from reafon, are gene- 
rally, I fear, more like the dreams of a diftempered brain than the ex- 
alted enthu‘iafm of a found and true genius. In the midft of the 
highett flights of fancy or imagination, reafon ought to prefide from 
on lait, though I admit her more powerful operation 1s upon re- 

exion. 

** Every man,” fays he, “ whofe bufinefs is defcription, ought to 
be tolerably converfant with the poets, in fome language or other; 
that he may imbibe a poetical fpirit, and enlarge his ftock of ideas. 
He ought to acquire an habit ot comparing and digefting his notions 
He ought not to be wholly unacquainted with-that part of philofophy 
which gives him an infight into human nature, and relates to the man- 
ner’, 
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fiers, characters, Pree and affections. He ought to know fome- 
thing concerning the mind, a§ well as a great deal concerning the body, 
of man.” . 

That thé ftudent may not be ditheartened, however, from 
the fuppofition, that it is neceffary for him to become a pro- 
found philofopher, in ordet to become a great artift, it is ob- 
ferved that . 

* For this purpole, it is not neceffary hé thould go into fuch a com- 
pafs of reading, 4s muft, by diftraéting his attention, difqualify him 
tor the practical part of his profeflion, and make him fink the per- 
former in the critic. Reading, if it can be made the favonrite recrea- 
tion of his leifure hours, will improve and enlarge his mind, without 
tetarding his actual induftry.” 

It is farther as juftly remarked, that 

«* What fuch partial and defultory reading cannot afford, may be 
fupplied by the converfation of learned and ingenious men, which is 
the beft of all fubftitutes for thofe who have not the means or opportu- 
nities of deep ftudy, There are many fuch men in this age; and they 
will be pleafed with communicating their ideas to artifts, when they 
fee them eurious and docile, if they ate treated with that refpect and 
deference which is fo juitly their due, Into fuch fociety, young ar- 
tifts, if they make it the point of their ambition, will by degrees be 
admitted. There, without formal teaching; they willinfenfibly come 
to feel and reafon like thofe they live with, and find a rational and 
fyftematic tafte imperceptibly formed in theit minds, which they will 
know how to reduce to a ftandard, by applying general truth to their 
own purpofes, better perhaps than thofe to whom they owed the origi- 
nal fentiment.” 


- 





Addreffis to Yoimg Men. By James Fordyce, D.D. amo: 
2 vols. 7%. fewed. Cadell. 


We are glad to find the principal objeftions; which we for- 
merly made to this ingenious declaimet’s difcourfes, obviated 
in the prefent publication. It is, indeed; with good difcretion 
that, refle&ting on the difguft which the young men of the pre- 
fent times entertain toward pulpit oratory; Dr. Fordyce hath 
taken another method of addrefling them.—Of the peculiaritics 
of his ftyle and manner, however, it was not eafy, or perhaps 
neceflary, to diveft himfelf : thefe being fo well known, there- 
fore, the matter of thefe difcourfes becomes the fole object of 
our attention, The fubjeéts are the following: The Revc- 
fence which Young Men owe to themfelves—Honour, as z 
Principle—Honour, as a Reward—The Defire of Praife— 
Love—Friendfhip—A Manly Spirit, as oppofed to Cowardice 
—The Beauty of Humility—The State of the Times, as a 
Motive to early Picty.x—We fele& the following quotatio. 
ot, VI, Bb froin 
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from the firft, as a Chriftian orator’s amplification of the Heas 
then philofopher’s aphorifm, ‘* Youth, learn to refpe& thy- 
felf.” 

«“ Whether I confider you, whom I have now the pleafure of ad- 
dreffing, as individuals, or a part of fociety ; as entering on the theatre 
of life, or defigned for a higher exiftence when you leave it; as pof- 
fefled of great advantages, fubject to many difficulties, or expofed to 
peculiar temptations; 1am deeply imprefled with your importance, and 
tenderly anxious for your welfare. Thus, indeed, I have long felt with 
regard to you; and to merit your efleem by promoting your improve- 
ment, your reputation, and your happinefs, has long been an object of 
my ambition. 

*¢ Will you hearken to me, then, as to a brother and a friend, whilft 
I endeavour with freedom and affection, with familiarity and refpect at 
the fame time, to engage your thoughts on a variety of topics clofely 
connected with your particular circumftances, and your beit interefts? 
I pretend to no influence, but that of perfuafion, and to no authority, 
but that oftruth. It is not my intention to indulge indifcriminate fa 
tire, or general declamation againft vice and folly, without any diftine- 
tion of characters, or any view to the principles and manners of the 
age. I mean not to burden your memories with the minute fubdivi- 
fions of fcholattic method, or to perplex your underftandings with the 
unfatisfactory fubtilties of theological debate. Yet lefs would 1 feek to 
miflead your imaginations by the phantoms of a wild enthufiafm, or 
chill your hearts by the gloomy fpectres of fuperftition. Far from 
wifhing to debar you from any innocent delight, I propofe to fhow, by 
what means you may actually multiply your pleafures, and enjoy with 
the higheft relifh, to the largeft extent, and tor the longeft term, every 

ratification becoming your nature, and fuited to your ftate. 

“ Our fyitem, neverthelefs, may appear to be fomewhat unfafhion- 
able. But if you will honour us with your-attention, we doubt not 
of being able to convince you, that in reality it implies nothing vulgar 
or illiberal ; that it requires not a fingle action, word, look, or thought, 
of which you can have reafon, in any company, or on any occafion, to 
be afhamed. Neither, as I hope, will you find us, in the profecution 
of our plan, ftrict without neceflity, or fevere without caufe. Weare 
willing, gentlemen, to make every candid allowance for the imbecillity 
of human nature, like thofe who feel themfelves men; and for the 
gaicty of juvenile minds, like thofe who remember that they alfo were 
once young. When the cleareft rules of duty oblige us to remonftrate, 
and our warnings are feconded by the moft awful fanétions of religion, 
even then we would temper admonition with tendernefs, and engage 
you to embrace inftruction chiefly from ingenuous motives ; always re 
gretting when we are compelled to enforce it by confiderations lef at- 
tractive, but never afluming the air of a tutor, or adopting the ftyle of 
thofe that atiect “ to have dominion over your faith, inflead of being 
helpers of your joy.” 

“* Young men exhort to be fober-minded—lIntreat the younger men 
as brethren”—were the directions given by an Apoftle to two Evange+ 
liits, who were both his pupils and his friends, refpecting the manner 
in which they fhould treat the youth of their days. You will not fay, 
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that this was the language of a bigot. A bigot, you are fenfible, is 
the avowed enemy of all moderate counfels, A condefcending ditpo- 
fition, an obliging demeanour, he neither practifes nor commends. 
His fancy is too much heated to regard the meafures of common {enfe, 
or the laws of focial life, in matters of {piritual concern ; and his judge- 
ment is too narrow to comprehend the extenfive objects of religion and 
humanity. Such aman does not exhort, but dictate, does not intreac, 
but command; and as for the plain unpretending virtues of prudence 
and fobriety, a temperate mind and a ditcreet behaviour, what are they 
to him who is intoxicated with a conceit of his fuperior fanctity and 
wifdom? How different was the charatter of St. Paul! 

*«« Formerly, indeed, he too had been a blind and furious zealot: 
but from the time that he imbibed the meek and lowly {pirit, with the 
enlarged and generous principles of his new Mafter, no one could be 
more mild or unafluming, more ftrictly attentive to the rights of man- 
kind, or more fweetly folicitous for their falvation— Young men 
exhort.”—to what? To difplay their courage, or their zeal, by perie- 
cuting thofe who differ from them, by dettroying God’s creatures in 
God’s name, as he had done when himfelf a young man; or yet to 
evidence their virtue and their piety by renouncing all terrettrial enjoy- 
ments, relinquifhing all fecular connexions, and being unprofitable to 
others under the pretence of faving themfelves? No; but to be 
“ fober-miaded,” that is to fay, regular and confiderate, careful to 
govern their paffions, improve their faculties, and prepare for perform- 
ing with diligence and difcretion their duty to fociety. But however 
important or neceflary fuch advice may appear, it muft never be ob- 
truded with officioufnefs, or prefled with afpcrity; it mutt ftill be 
prompted by a benevolent difpofition, and itill accompanied with an 
amiable addrefs. This enlightened man well knew that the human 
mind revolts againft all violent attempts to controul her; that fhe re- 
quires to have her reafon convinced by argument, and her affection en- 
gaged by kindnefs; that her innate pride is fhocked at thofe who would 
prefume to tutor her with rigour; that both the fpirit and impatience 
of youth in particular are apt to rebel, where authority, however 
founded, is not foftened by gentlenefs, or rather where the matter is 
not happily concealed in the friend; but that much may be done by 
him who has the {kill to graft inftruction upon ingenuity, and to gain 
the confidence of his difciples by ufing them well.—*¢ Intreat the young 
men as brethren,” Regarding them as the rational offspring of your 
common Parent, as members of the fame great family with you, ini- 
tiated in the fame divine faith, and deftined to the fame immortal fel- 
lowhip, avoid in your reproots, admonitions, and counfels, whatever 
might tend to difguft or difcourage them: let candour and benignity 
reign in all; befeech, obte{t, conjure them to be wife, to be good, to 
be happy: let your arguments breathe, throughout, the heart-felt 
€arneitnefs, the whole beautiful flame of fraternal and chriftian friend- 
fhip. In hort, St. Paul was thoroughly acquainted with human na- 
ture and human life. In this inftance he difzovers not more concern 
for the edification and felicity of Young Men, than knowledge of their 
confequeace, character, and fituation.” 

A compliment this to St. Paul, which we may pay to the 
prefent preacher ! } 


Bb 2 Theory 
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Theory of Colours and Vifion, By G. Palmer. 8va. 1% 
Leacroft. 


We have here a new fyftem, if fo unfyftematical a theory 
may be called fuch, of Light and Colours. It is given in 2 
dialogue between the author, Mr. G. Palmer, and_ his friend 
Mr. Jobnfon, who begins the colloquy with a “ Well, Mr, 
Palmer, how do you manage with regard to light?”—To this 
Mr. P. replies, ** I obferve, I analyfe, and I draw confe- 
quences.” Previoufly, however, to his obfervations, analy- 
zations, and deductions, he very properly lays down his prins 
ciples, which we fhall give our readers in his own words. 


THEORY or COLOURS awp VISION, 
By G, Pautmer. 
PRINCIPLES 


t. There is no colour in the light. 

2. Each ray of light is compounded of three others rays only: oné 
of thefe rays is analogous to the yellow, one to the red, and the other 
to the blue. 

3- Thete rays confift in a different proportion, which they keep ex- 
actly, notwithftanding the decreafe, or increafe, of ftrength of their 
principal ray. 

4. The coloured fuperficies abforb the rays analogous to the colours 
of which they feem painted, and which are perceived only by the te. 
flection of the other rays. . 

5- A white furface, by reflecting all thefe rays, fhews an abfolute 
want of colours. 

6. A furface painted of the three colouring principles, in a conve- 
nient proportion and denfity, by abforbing the three rays of light (ac- 
cording to the fourth principle) fhews an abfolute want of light, or a 
perfeé blacknefs. 

7. Any one of thofe three colouring principles is capable of become 
ing black, without any alteration of its fub{tance, by abforbing the 
rays which are not analogous to it, when its intenfenefs exceeds the 
proportion of its own ray. 


O F vVti«Is IO WN. 


PRINCIPLES. 


1. The fuperficies of the retina is compounded of particles of three 
different kinds, analogous to the three rays of light; and each of thefe 
particles is moved by his own ray. | 

2. The complete and uniform motion of thefe particles produces the 
fenfation of white: this motion is the moft tirefume for the eye, and 
may be {trong enough to hurt, or even deftroy, its organization. 

_ 3+ The abfolute want of motion in thefe particles, whether by the 
interception of light, or by the afpeét of a black body, produces the 
fnfation of darkneis ; and this feniation is the perfect quietnefs of the 
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. The motion of thefe particles by difcompofed rays, whether by 
coloured bodies, or by prifmatic refractions, produces th¢ fenfation of 


ours. 
= —o uniform motion of thefe particles by rays not difcompofed, 


but only decreafed, from the white to the black, produces only fenfas 
tions of more or lefs white ; buat none of colours, 

6. Thefe particles may be moved by the rays which are not analo- 
gous to them, when the intenfenefs of thefe rays exceeds their propor- 


10N-. 

7. Ir is phyfically impoffible to determine abfolutely on the degree of 
white, or black, as that depends upon the organization of the eye. 
The eagle, which can bear the direct rays of the fun, muft fee grey 
what appears white to us; and the cat, that is able to perceive objects 
in the dark, muft fee white what appears yet grey to our eyes. 

[n illuftration of thefe principles, the author adduces the re- 
fult of various experiments with obfervations, applications, de- 
monttrations, &c. by all which Mr. Johnion very good-na- 
turedly appears to be much informed and édified. For our 
own part, however, we remain ftill much in the dark amidft 
all this multiplicity of illumination. Not that we take upon 
us to fay Mr, Palmer’s theory is altogether chimerical; for, to 
confefs the truth, we are either not fo complacent or fo clear- 
fighted as Mr. Johnfon, We cannot in particular make out 
what the author means by afferting that ‘ each ray is com- 
pounded of three others rays only ;” and juft as little what he 
means by fuch rays being analogous to his primary colours, 
Are the fimple rays themfelves compound? This phyfical trinity 
in-unity is, to us, totally inconceivable, “ 





An Examination of the Arguments contained in Dr. Maclaine’s 
Anfwer to Soame Fenyns, Efq. on his View of the internal Evi- 
dence of the Chriftian Religion. With general Thoughts and 
Reflections thereon. By the Rev. Edward Fleet, jun. B. A. 
of Oriel College, in Oxford. 2s. Brown. 


Having been, in the opinion of fome, rather fevere in our 
ftri@ures on Dr. Maclaine’s Letters, to which the fcprare 
pamphlet is an anfwer; we cannot pafs it over fo very flightly 
as its infignificancy would otherwife induce us to do. Our re- 
verend examiner, indeed, is not only a very poor writer, but 
as pitiful a reafoner; Mr. Jenyns reaping very little honour 
from fo incompetent an advocate. Take at once a fhort fpeci- 
men both of his writing and reafoning. : 

“* Taking the moft advantageous fituation in life, how fuperior are 


the miferies of it to the enjoyments! the different paifions, withes, dif- 
appointntents, 
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appointments, and hopes, are continually combating with each other, 
Thar ‘omething fill which prompts the eternal figh, as the poet fays, 
is always wantin’; ‘ake the proud man, the envious, the covetous, the 
jealous. the «ti o's, what is the happieft condition each can boaft 
oi? will he not be ready to grant, 
* nemo fibi fortem, 

$* Seu ratio deierit, feu fors objecerit, illa 

$¢ Contentus vivit ?” 
How many tatal accidents may fop the thread of exiftence! how many 
misfortunes, lofs of friends, property, and the like, wound us with 
continual grief!” 

We have read of cutting the thread of life,” in allufion to 
the ftory of the Ta'es, in the Heathen Mythology. When 
the thread is cvt, aifo the fe is out and the fpintter may be 
faid to //op, but to ule the philo‘ophical term, exz/fence, to make 
that exiftence a thread and that thread itfelf to flop, is a curi- 
ous inftance of metaphorica: ab'urdity. Again we have read of 
the grief of a wound; g ief being the. effe&t rather than the 
caute of external injiry: but to be wounded by continual grief, 
is a ftrange topfy turvy way of turning tropes and figures into 
fine writing. But to come to the reafoning. Taking human 
life, fays our Ex.miner, in its moff advantageous fituation, its 
mifere are greater than its enjoyments. It is true, there have been 
philofophers, who maiatained that the pains of life, in general, 
are greater than its pleafures. There have been others, how- 
ever, of equal capacity and experience, who embraced the con- 
trary opinion *, But we believe there never was one fo abfurd 
as to maintain, with our author, that life, at the bef, 1s more 
miferable than happy !—Mark the illuftration of this ftrange 
pofiton. * The different paffions, wifhes, difappointments, 
and hopes are contiually combating with each other.” That our 
different paffions fimetines ave in confli&, it muft be allowed ; 
but that our wifhes fhould ever combat each other, is a pofition 
altogether new. At Icaft, that a man fhould wifh for a thing 
and wiih not to have it at the fame time, is new to our philo- 
fophy.—T hat our difappointments fhould combat each other, is 
alfo a favourable rather than an unfavourable circumftance, 2s 
two contra’y difappointments meeting together, may deftroy the 
force of each other, in an agreeable appointment. But how our 
hopes fhould be cont:nual.y combating each other, we cannot con- 
ceive; unleis our hopes, like our wifhes, may alto poflefs that 
ambo-dexterity of looking, Janus-like, contrary ways at Once, 





* Fhe reader may turn to an excellent paper on that fubjeét, in Dr, 
] 3 ’ ’ ds * , . - . 

oy s Kambier, wrinen by that amiable and exccllent writer, Mifs 
arter. ° 
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—The poet, however, is brought, in aid of. the philofopher, 
and the fuffrage of Pope and Horace adduced, to prove how 
mniferable is the moft advantageous fituation of life. But how in- 
confiftently and inconclufively ! Take, fays our author, the 
roud, the envious, the covetous, the jealous the ambitious, 
what is the happieft condition each can boat of ?”—Is this a fair 
ftate of the cafe ? do the proud, the envious, the covetous, the 
jealous, the ambitious enjoy the moft advantage-us fituation in 
life 3—Why not take the husb/e, the unenvious, the generous, the 
unfufpicious and the content ?—Surely in the mot advantageous 
fituation of human life, fuch are to be found !—Avgain, it is 
the height of ablurdity, to compla.n that life is at Left a ftate 
of miléry, and at the iaine time call the ciofe of it a fatal ace 
cident, as if death were 0:.¢ of the evils of a miferable life, 

We fhall give our readers one more inftarce of Mr. Fleet’s 
logical accuracy, in the higher fpecics of invefl'gations in his 
defence of Mr. Jenyns’s nonfenfical aficrtion, that “* Things 
may contradiét our reafon, and yet be true.” 


« When Dr. Maclaine objects to this plain droétrine of Mr. Jenyns, 
a reply needs no apology. ‘* That any thine fhould exift without a 
“ cauie,” fays he, * or that any thing thiould be the caule of its own 
** exiftence, are propofitions equally contradictory o our reaion; yet 
* one of them mutt be true, or novhing could have exifted.” With 
out quibbling (and it really is nothing more) about the words cau/, 
effet, and thing, it is impoffible to deny this; tor either God mutt 
have exifted for ever, or it is impoffible he ever f-oul. ; tor, if he 
fhould come into being when he was not, he muft have ha! fome caufe 
of his being, and that would be. the firft cau:e which was God. 
But if without an original independent being n>rhing couid be, then 
nothing can be the caufe of its own exiftence, but mutt be caufed : this 
we know by reafon ; but the manner and mode of a te.!-esittent caufe 
is not only contradiétory to our reafon, but impoffible for us .o con- 
ceive; and yet we may be as fure of the truth of this prepotirion, as 
that we know any thing at all; fo God’s eternity, omnipreiencc, and 
infinity, though not parallel with our reaton, are yet rue; which is 
another inducement to believe, that a thing may be coatiadictory to 
our reafon, and yet be true; and fo the evidence for Mr. Jcnyns’s ar- 
gument will remain unimpeached.” 


Our examiner is lucky in having hit upon a very fhort 
way with logicians, by calling their neceflary diftin€tions and 
dehnitions, refpeéting the effence of things and the ufe ot terms, 
quibbles. It is however a fort of quibbling, of which we believe 
this reverend writer will never ftand juftly accuted.—T he pro- 
pofition of Mr. Jenyns, indeed, is, as we have heretofore ob- 
Yerved, altogether, falfe and futile.—If we leave out the guib- 
ble (which might be more properly termed the correction of an 
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impious abfurdity) about the impropriety of calling God, 2 thing, 
there is nothing contradiéfory to reafon in faying the fir? cauj 
is felf-exiftent.—-The miftake of both Mr. Jenyns and we 
Fleet, junior, feems to lie in their fuppofing that an unintelli- 
gible propofition, or what is inconceivable to the imagination, is 
contradiftory to reafon. The difference, with refpect be it faid 
to our junior metaphyfician, is by no means guibbling. He 
fays, ‘* the manner and mode of a felf-exiftent caufe is not 
only contradiétory to reafon, but impoffible for us to conceive,” 
Now, the truth is, that, whatever is impoffible for us to con- 
ceive, cannot poffibly be underftood, and nothing but what is 
underftood can be an object of reafoning at alls His favourite 


poet fays, 
We cannot reafon but from what we Anow. 


To which, if we do not, as ftri& logicians, abfolutely agree, 
we muft admit that we cannot reafon or draw conclufions from 
premifes we do not comprehend. Unintelligible propofitions 
are not merely becaufe they are unintelligible, contrary to 
reafon. They may be agreeable to reafon to fuch as do un- 
derftand, or they may not. But, if they are not to be under- 
ftood by any, they cannot contradié the reafon of any ; for 
nobody can reafon about them, There cannot, indeed, be a 
greater abfurdity promulgated than that of our author, viz. 
*¢ that we may be as fure of the truth of a propofitien, impof- 
fible for us to conceive, as that we know any thing at all.”— 
We cry, on recolleétion, Mr. Fleet, junior’s patdon—perhaps 
he means to abide by the conditional referve, and fhelter him- 
felf feeurely under the pis aller of knowing nothing at all.”— 
In this cafe he is right; but if we do know any thing at all, 
we certainly can 4now nothing but what we underfland. 

To difpute, therefore, about the truth of what is unintelli- 
gible, is highly ridiculous: for that which is unintelligible is, with 
refpect to thofe to whom it is fo, nonfenfe; and, as the pott fays, 


Nonjenfe is neither fal/e nor true. 


Wz 
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Fora Londinenfis: or Plates and Defcriptions of fuch Plants as 
grow wild in the Environs of London: with their Places of 
Growth, and Times of Flowering; their feveral Names accorde 
ing to Linnaus and other Authors: with a particular Defcrip- 
tion of each Plant in Latin and Englifb. To which are added, 
their feveral Ufes in Medicine, Agriculture. Rural Occonomy, 
and other arts. Fy William Curtis, Demonftrator of Botany 
to the Company of Apothecaries. Vol. I. Fotio. gl. 12% 
White. 


Among the many ingenious and valuable publications, which 
have, of late years, done honour to the literature and fcience 
of this couniry, the Flora Londinenfis lays fo diftinguifhed a 
claim to public notice, that we are happy in the opportunity 
of introducing it early to our readers. —To thofe, indeed, who 
admire nothing but what is exotic, who fet a value on things 
proportionable to the trouble of acquiring them, that which is 
fartheft fetched and deareft bought will be held in the higheft 
eftimation. To fuch readers the labours of the botanift, who 
traverfes the burning fands of Africa, climbs the Andes co- 
vered with eternal {now, or circumnavigates the globe, to ran- 
fack the vegetable crcation, will recommend the fimpleft dif- 
coveries, as great and important. But if things are to be efti- 
mated by their utility, perhaps the fruits of labours lefs ar- 
duous and refearches lefs perilous, may lay equal claim to re- 
gard, The knowledge of things, immediately furrounding us, 
1s too often overlooked; while hazardous voyages to the moft 
diftant parts of the earth are undertaken to difcover what might 
be found with little pains at home. Not to depreciate, how- 


_ ever, the works of more enterprizing and adventurous enqui- 


rers, to enhance the humbler purfuits of more confined atten- 
tion, we may fafely recommend this performance as one of the 
beft of the local kind, ever yet publifhed in this or any other 
country. —We have feen, indeed, works of this nature more 
fplendid and highly finifhed; fuch are the plates of Ehret’s 
Plante Seleéte and the Hortus Cliffertianus of Linnzus. But 
we know no work of the kind. in which the fubjeéts are better 
diftinguifhed and defined in words, or reprefented by more ace 
curate delineation or lively colours than in the prefent. The 
botanical adept will probably think the author’s detcriptions 
fometimes rather prolix ; but ftudents, for whofe ufe works 
of this nature are principally calculated, will think themfelves 
obliged to him for his care to obviate the many difficulties that 
occur in decifively pointing out tle charaéteriftic diftin&tions of 
plants: diftinétions of which many that are noticed by Mr. 
Curtis, have efcaped preceding naturalifts. Nor has this writer 
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contented himfelf with difplaying his abilities merely as bo. 
tanift; but hath judiciouily treated his fubje& as it ftands re. 
lated to agriculture *, to medicine, and even to litcrature and 
fcience in general ; in a manner that doth no little credit to his 
tafte and reading. A fpecimen or two from different parts of 
the work will juitify our affertion. 

Of the Digitalis Purpurea, or Fox-Glove, we fhall give the 
whole, as an example, 


DIGITALIS PURPUREA. FOX-GLOVE, 


DIGITALIS Linnei Gen. P?, Dipynamia AnGiosPERMrIA, 
Cal, 5-partitus. Cor, campanulate 
s-fida, ventricofa, Caps, ovata 
bilocularis. 
Raii Syn. Gen. 18. Hers Fructu sicco sincue 
LARI FLORE MONOPETALO. 
DIGITALIS purpurea calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis, corollis obtufis : 
labio fuperiore integro, Linn. Sy. Vegetab. p. 57% 
Sp. Pl. p. 866. 
DIGITALIS foliis calycinis ovatis, galea fimplici. Haller. bif, 
» 143+ 2. 330- 
DIGITALIS pda Scopoli Fl. Carniol. p. 447+ te 7800 
DIGITALIS purpurea folio afpero. p. 243. 
DIGITALIS purpurea. Gerard, emac. 790. 
DIGITALIS purpurea vulgaris. Parkinfon 1653. Raitt Syn. p. 284 
Purple Fox-glove. Hudjon Fi, Angl. p. 240, Ocder 
Fi, Dan Icon. 774s F 


ROOT biennial and fibrous. 

STALK fyom three to fix feet high, fimple, upright, leafy, round, 
and pubefcent or downy. 

LEAVES of a painted oval fhape, ferrated, veiny, underncath whitifh 
and pubefcent; the Foor-staxrks fhort and winged. 

FLOWERS growing in a {pike, pendulous, lying one over another 
all one way. 

PEDUNCLES fiuflaining one flower, pubefcent, thickeft at top, after 
the flower drops off, becoming nearly upright. 

CALYX: a Pertanruium divided into five fegments, which are of 
an ~_ pointed fhape, and nervous, the uppermoft narrower than 
the rett. 

COROLLA monopetalous, fumewhai bell-fhaped, purple, and marked 
in the infide with little eyes; the ruse large, fpreading, bulging 
out backwards; the baie cylindrical, and as if it had been tyed with 
a ligature; the tims {mall and quadrifid, the upper fegment entire 
and as if cut off, the lower fegment larger and bent in. 

STAMINA: tour FiraMeEnrts inferted into the bottom of the Co- 
rolla, white, a little broadeit at top, crooked at bottom, two long 
and two fhort; AnrHER# at firit large, turgid, oval, touching at 
* In which refpe& this work may be peculiarly ufeful, as it is particu- 

ja:'g feafonable in the prefent age of improvement in agriculture. Rev. 
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bottom, of a yellowith colour and often fpotted; lafily changing 
both their form and fituation in a fingular manner, s gic 
PISTILLUM: Geren rather conical, ot a yellow green colour 3 
Sryce fimple; Stigma bifid. 
NECTARY a GLaAnp furrounding the bottom ef the Germen. 
SEED-VESSEL: a pointed oval Capsuxe, of two cavities and two 
valves, the lowermott valve fplitting in two. 
SEEDS numerous, blackifh, finall, as if cut off at each end*, 


* Was it not that we are too apt to treat with negle& the beautiful 
plants of our own country, merely becaufe they are common and ealily 
obtained, the ftately and elegant Fox-glove would much oftener be the 
pride of our gardens than it is at prefeat; for it is not only peculiarly 
ftriking at a diftance, but its flowers and their feveral parts become 
beautiful in proportion to the nearnefs of our view: How fingularly 
and how regularly do the blofloms hang one over another! How deli« 
cate are the little fpots which ornament the infide of the fower! and 
like the wings of fome of our {mall Butterflies {mile at every attenipt of 
the Painter to do them juttice: How pleafing is it to behold the neft- 
ling Bee hide iclelf in its pendulous blofloms? while extracting its 
weets which furnifh our tables with honey, and our maoufacturers 
with wax: nor are the more interior parts of the flower lefs worthy of 
our admiration, or lefs adapted to the improvement of the young Bota- 
nift: here all the parts of the fructification being large, he will readily 
obtain a diftinct idea of them; but more particularly of the form of 
the Anther, and the alteration which takes place in them, previous 
to and after the difcharge of the Pollen. 

“ The flowers of this plant are in general of a fine purple colour, and 
like all other purple flowers are liable to variations ; fometimes we find 
the bloffloms of a milk white or cream colour, and fome other variciies 
of it are mentioned by Ray, but the white isthe moit common, Such 
as would with to cultivate it, may raife it either from feed, which is 
very {mall for the fize of the plant, or from young plants. It grows 
naturally in a dry and gravelly foil, and in fuch fituations is common 
enough over moft parts of England; about Chariton-J} ood it is very 
plentiful, and flowers in July and Augutt. ; 

“* According to the teftimony of many writers, the juice or decoction 

of this plant taken inwardly, acts as an emetic and purgative, and that 
too with confiderable violence; hence Mr. Ray very properly adviles 
it to be given to fuch only as have robuft conilitutions. Parkinson 
affirms that it is very efficacious in the cure of the Fpileptv; but he 
unites with it in his pretcription Polypody of the Oak, {fo that there is no 
knowing to which of the plants the merit of curing this ftubborn difs 
eaie is due, 
_ “ The flowers or herb either bruifed or made into an ointment, are 
itrongly recominended in Schrophulous tumours and ulcers; and fo 
great an opinion have the Italiins of its virtues as a vulnesary, that they 
have the following proverb concerning its ‘* Aralda tutte le piaght 
falda.” Fox-glove cures all wounds. Raii Hit. Plant.” 


* We omit here the Latin of this defcription, as likewife the references 
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Of that valuable fpecies of grafs, called Fefuca Fluitans, or 
Flote Fefcuc Grafs, after giving the ufual botanical defcrip- 
tion, as im the former article, Mr. Curtis proceeds as follows, 

“ This Grafs appears to thrive beft in ftill waters, or gently running 
ftreams, where its numerous fibres penetrate eafily into the mud; in 
fuch fituations it becomes very luxuriant, the leaves are large, tender, 
and {weet, and the Panicle becomes very much branched; but in Mea~ 
dows where it is deprived of its natural quantity of water, it becomes 
in every refpect lefs, and the Panicle is frequently changed to a fimple 
fpike; when it has nearly done flowering, the branches of the Panicle 
generally project from the main ftalk fo as to form an acute angle. In 
every fituation whether the Panicle be large or fmall, the Spiculz are 
dlways preffed clofe to the ftalk or branches of the Panicle, and this 
circumftance joined to the length, and roundnefs of the Spicula, fuf- 
ficiently charatterize this {pecies ; if it fhould not however, its parts of 
fructification afford at once a moft pleafing and fatisfaCtory dittinction. 

« From the obfervations of fate writers, it appears that feveral forts 

of Cattle are remarkably fond of this grafs, particularly Kine and Hogs, 
and that in the fpring-time they are frequently enticed into bogs by en- 
ceavouring to get at its fweet young fhoots, which appear earlier than 
thofe of moft other Grafles. 
** Profeflor Kaum, in a journey through part of Sivedex, obferved 
the Swine to go a great way into the water after this grafs, the leaves 
‘ of which they eat with great eagernefs; on this he was tempted to 
“ try it they would eat the fame grafs dried; he aecordingly had 
* fmall bundles of it gathered, dried, and caft before them; the con- 
«© fequence was they ate it feemingly with as much appetite as hories 
“ du hay, hence he concludes that by cultivating this grafs, wet and 
« ~—- places might be rendered ufeful, and 2 great deal of corn, &c. 
# faved. 

‘¢ He who introduced the method of feeding hogs in fummer-time 
én Clover, deferved very well of his country; and if the hay of this 
grafs would keep them in heart during the winter, it might prove a 
very valuable difcovery. 

“ Mr. Kent in his dints to Gentlemen of landed property, \ately pub- 
lifhed, confiders this as a moit valuable grafs, and affures us (p. 34.) 
it isto be improved above all others, and at a lefs expence, merely by 
flooding; (p. 54.) he informs us that flooding deftroys all weeds, and 
enriches the land to a very high degree; (p. 56.) he fays, as rolling and 
pretlure bring the annual meadvn-grafi, fo flooding immediately begets 
the flote fifixe, 'Thefe affertions of Mr. Kent befpeak neither the Phi- 
fofopher nor the accurately practical Farmer, they contain an exagge- 
ratcd account of improving patture-land by a particular procefs, but 
fhow a great want of that ininute attention which fo important a fub- 
ject required, 

‘¢ From a long refidence in Hamphhire, we well know that the mea- 
dows in that county are confiderably improved by flooding them, that 
is flopping the water when there happens to be an unutual quantity 
from violent or long continued rains, and by means of trenches of 
gripes, conveying the furplus water fo as to overflow them entirely it 
poiible; but we deny that by this procefs a ceeds are dettroyed, — 
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ule of manure fuperfeded, or that flote fefcue grafi is immediately degot- 
zen. Although it isa conftant practice with the farmers to flood their 
meadows in the winter, it is no lefs a conftant practice with fuch as 
with to have good crops of grafs to manure them with dung or afhes. 
Flooding can no otherwife deftroy weeds than by altering the foil in 
which they grow, and if it deitroys one fet of weeds, it muft certainly 
favour the growth of another: if thofe planrs which throve beft in a 
dry fituation are dettroyed by the alteration which now takes place in 
the foil, thofe which are fond of a moift fituation will proportionably 
fourith. If the flote fefcue grafs was immediately produced by flood- 
ing, we fhould find all thofe meadows which have undergone this ope- 
ration to contain nothing but this kind of grafs, whereas the richeft 
and beit meadows in Hampfhire contain fearce a fingle blade of it: the 
fact is, this grafs will not flourifh in meadow land, unlefs you convert 
jt into a kind of bog or fwamp, and I believe few landed Gentlemen 
will think this an improvement, or thank Mr, Kent for giving them 
fuch a hint. 

«« Mr. Stillingfleet informs us that Mr. Deane a very fenfible Far- 
« mer at Rufcomb, in Berkfhire, affured him, that a field always lying 
« under water of about four acres, that was occupied by his father 
“‘ when he was a boy, was covered with a kind of grafs that main- 
“ tained five farm-horfes in good heart from April to the end of harveft 
“ without giving them any other food, and that it yielded more than 
“ they could eat. He at my defire brought me fome of the grafs, 
‘« which proved to be the flote fefcue with a mixture of marJh bent; 
«* whether this laft contributes much towards furnifhing fo good paf- 
“ ture for horfes I cannot fay, they both throw out roots at the joints 
** of the ftalks and therefore likely to grow toa great length, In the 
* index of dubious plants at the end of Ray’s Syxop/is, there is mention 
made of a grafs under the name of Gramen caninum fupinum longiffi- 
“ mum growing not far from Sali/bury twenty-four feet long ; this muit 
** by its length be a grafs with a creeping ftalk: and that there is a 
grafs in Wiltfhire, growing in watery meadows, fo valuable that an 
acre of it lets from ten to twelve pounds, I have been informed by 
feveral perfons. Thefe circumftances incline me to think it muft be 
the fote fifcue; but whatfoever grafs it be it certainly mutt deferve 
to be enquired after.” 
“ Tt may not be improper to add, that the account of the extraordi- 
nary long grafs above-mentioned, was taken by Ray from the Phyto- 
grapbia Britannica, Which mentions the particular fpot where it grew, 
vize at Mr. Tucker’s, at Maddington, nine miles from Salifbury 5 it 1s 
alo remarked that they fat Hogs with it. s 
_ “ Asitis now above a century fince this enquiry was firft made, is 
1 not furprizing that no fuceeeding Botanic Writer fhould have ae- 
quired fatisfactory information concerning it? I am promifed {pecimens 
of the roots and feeds. Upon the whole, from the obfervations which 
we ourfelves have made on this Grais and from what is to be collected 
from Authors, it appears that if it be cultivated to any advantage it 
mutt be in fuch meadows as are naturally very wet and never drained, 

* ‘The quickett and perhaps the beit method of propagating it would 
be by traniplanting the roets at a proper feafon, and if the foil prove 
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fuitable, from the quicknefs of its growth, and its creeping Stalk, it 
would foon exclude moft other plants, and produce a plentitul crop, 

‘* In foreign countries the feed of this Grafs feems to be an object of 
more importance than the grafs itfelf, the following is the fubftance of 
what Mr, Scureser has faid concerning it (vid. Bychreibung der 
Grafr, p. 49.), ** The feed has a fweet and pleafant tafte particularly 
** betore it comes to its full growth, whence the plant has acquired the 
“ name of MannaGraji. Ducks and other water-fowl feed on it with 
«¢ much eagernefs (Linn xvs has remarked that the Water-fowl are 
‘¢ very well acquainted with the method of collecting thefe feeds), it 
st has been obferved likewile that Fith are fond of it, and that Trout 
¢* in particular thrive in thofe rivers where this grafs grows in plenty 
& and fheds its feeds; but it is not only for Birds and Fith but alfo for 
*¢ Man a palatable and nutritious food, and has for many years patt 
¢¢ been known at Gentlemens tables under the name of Manna-Grouxt, 

‘© The Manna Grafs is of two kinds, the one Panicum fanguinale, or 
© Cocks-foot Panic-Grafs, the other Fefiuca fluitans, which we have 
© now deferibed ; the former is cultivated in feveral parts of Germany, 
** and its feed fomewhat refembles that of Millet, the latter is collected 
«* in great abundance from the plant as it grows wild in Poland, Li- 
** thuania, the New Marche, and about Frazckfort, and other places in 
“* Silefa, as alfo in Denmark and Sweden, and hence exported to all 
“ parts. 

fe The common method they make ufe of to gather and prepare this 
*¢ feed in Poland, Prufia, and the Marche, is as follows. At fun-rife 
* the feed is gathered or beat from the dewy grafs into a horfe-hair 
«* fieve, and when a tolerable quantity is collected, it is fpread on a 
‘¢ fheet and dried fourteen days in the fun; it is then thrown intoa 
** kind of wooden trough or mortar, ftraw or reeds laid between it, and 
*« beat gently with a wooden Peftle fo as to take off the chaff and then 
* winnowed. Afterthis it is again put into the mortar, in rows, with 
‘* dried Marygold-flowers, Apple, and Hazel leaves, and pounded 
** until the Hufk is entirely feparated and the feed appears bright, it 
‘ is then winnowed again, and when it is by this lait procefs made 
** perfectly clean it is fit for ufe. The Marygolds are added with a 
«* view to give the feeds a finer colour. The moft proper time for col- 
** Jecting them isin July. A Buthel of the feed and chatf, yields about 
*€ two quarts of clean teed. 

© When boiled with milk or wine they form gn extremely palatable 
“* food, and are moft commonly made ufe of whole in the manner of 
*¢ Sago to which they are in general preferred.” 

To the botanical and medical account of the Viola Odorata, 
or Sweet Violet, our author adds the following claffical obfer- 
vations. 

“© The Violet has been much complimented by the antient Poets; 
and our SHAKESPEARE gives it a confpicuous place in his catalogue 
of flowers. 





** Violets dim, 
“ B ut frvecter than the lids of Juno’s oes, 
* Or Cyruersa’s breath,” 
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« The Commentators have not been fuccefsful in informing us how 
the “ lids of Juno’s eyes” bear any refemblance to ** Violets dim,’” not 
recollecting that wearPapos (having violet eyelids) was a complimentary 
sitle with the Greek poets. ‘This epithet alludes to a well known 
cuftom which ftill prevails in Greece, of colouring the eye-lids blue *. 
« A Grecian girl is painted blue round the eyes ; and the infides of the 
«¢ fockets, with the edges on which the lafhes grow, are tinged with 
« black: For colouring the lafhes and focket ot the eye, they throw 
‘ incenfe or Gum of Labdanum on fome coals of fire, intercept the 
« fmoak which afcends, with a plate, and collect the foot: This I faw 
*¢ applied; a girl fitting crofs-legged, as ufual, on a fopha, and clofing 
‘ one of her eyes, took the two lathes between the fore finger and 
“ thumb of her left hand, pulling them forward, and then thrutting 
** in, at the external corner, a bodkin which has been immerfed in the 
« foot, and extracting it again, the particles before adhering to it re- 
«+ mained within, and were prefently ranged round the organ, ferving 
* as a foil to its luftre, befides contributing, as they fay, to its health, 
* and increafing its apparent magnitude.” CHANDLER’s Travels into 
Greece. 

‘* Although the poet of nature has been rather obfcure on this fube 
ject, where he copies the ancients ; he makes ample amends when he 
gives us the genuine effufions of his own imagination. With what 
precifion and delicacy does he defcribe the foft enchantment of plain- 
tive mufic, as refembling the fweetnefs of this flower; illuitrating in a 
beautiful fimile the object of one fenfe by that of an other ! 


“ That firain again ; it had a dying fall; 
** Ob! it came o'er my ear, like the feet fouth, 
** That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

* Stealing and giving odour !” 





But we muft here take leave of this ifftruétive, ufeful, and 
entertaining performance, 
kK. 


A Courfe of Leures on Oratory and Criticifm. By Fofeph 
Prieflley, LL.D. F.R.S. gto. 108. 6d. ~Johnfon. 


Ecce iterum Crifpinus ! The humourous author of the Spec- 
tators, if we remember rightly, fomewhere makes mention of 


* A Greck poet fuppofed to be a Chriftian, from the feverity of his man- 
ners and purity of his inftruétions, forbids this cuftom of painting the eye 
dds, in the rules of conduét which he addrefles to young women, 

$© Madk ptraive Teese vire PAPagoiow omwmas.” 
NAUMACHIUS- 

It is probable that the Greeks borrowed this fafhion from their Afiatic 
stighbours; JEZEBEL, a native of Zidon, put her eyes in painting, as the 
tranflators tell Us in the margin of our bible; the Prephets alfo allude to 
and cenfure this cuftom, fee Jeremiah iv. 30. Ezekiel xxiii. 40. 
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a Dutch poet, who, after the mechanical turn of his country- 
men, had invented a mill to make verfes.—From the multipi- 
city of Dr. Prieftley’s publications, it might be imagined that 
his reverence was poflefled of a like mill for manufacturing 
leétures and differtations. Not that the prefent performance 
appears to be of recent manufacture ; the leétures, it contains, 
having been compofed, fo long ago as the year 1762, when 
the author was tutor in the languages and belles lettres at the 
academy at Warrington, Their prefent publication is profef- 
fedly to compliment Lord Fitzmaurice, and to illuftrate the 
doétrine of the Affociation of Ideas ; which Dr. Prieftley hath 
efpoufed with much zeal, and is defirous of extending to every 
branch of fcience.—With refpeét, however, to praétical trea- 
tifes on the polite arts, we hold it doubtful whether a profound 
inveftigation into the phyfica' principles, on which their powers 
of pleafing depend, be either neceffary or expedient. ‘hat 
fuch enquiries are ingenious and worthy the attention of adepts, 
we admjt ; but we apprehend they are not the beft calculated 
for the improvement ot tyros; many of whom may be capable 
of comprehending, and become even captivated with the more 
obvious beauties of thofe arts, and yet be perplexed and dif- 
gufted with abftrute reiearches into the fciences on which they 
are founded, 

Setting this objeétion afide, our ingenious le€turer hath dif- 
covered a mafterly acquaintance both with the praétical and 
theoretical parts of his fubje&t; the feveral branches of which, 
he treats in a methodical and fatisfaétory manner *, Ina work 
of this nature, neverthelefs, the critical reader cannot expe 
much novelty, orthat the author, who muft be in a great de- 
gree a compiler, is not greatly obliged to preceding writers on 
the fubject. 

$. 
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Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, E fq. to the Sheriffs y 
Brifiol, on the Affairs of America. By the Earl of Abingd. 
8vo. 1s. Juckton, Oxford.—Almon, London, 


At the end of one of the volumes of Mr. Wilkes’s pailia- 
mentary {peeches, lately printed, we have the following ¢i- 
comium on the noble author of the thoughts before us, 


* Except indeed that he fays nothing on the divifion of his fubjeé, tt 
fpeéting Elocution; a very effential one {urely, in a courfe of leétures on 
Oratory. But for this he apologizes, by faying he had no occafion to com 
mit the precepts on that head to writing, in the praétical part of his but- 
nefs. A defect this, which he thould have iupplied, however, when lie 
offered them in print to the public . - 
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Lord Abingdon’s Thoughts on wir. Burks Seach. —¥09 


This noble Earl has been one of the moll Qeady and intrepid af- 
fertors of liberty in this age. England has effential obligations to the 
family of the Earl of Abingdon, When the Prince of Orange was at 
Exeter in great difficulties foon after his landing, when, * both the 
« clergy and magiftrates of Exeter were very fearful, and very back- 
« ward, when the bifhop and the dean ran away, and the clergy 
‘+ ftood off,” as Bifhop Burnet fays, Lord Abingdon came in and 
joined our glorious deliverer. The fame ardour for freedom glows 
in the breait of his noble defcendant, with an almoft unexampled {pirit 
and attivity. ‘The citizens of Geneva, as well as the people of Eng- 
jand, dwell with pleafure on the praife of a peer, who has made the 
moft generous efforts for them in the caufe of public liberty, and 
often facrificed the pleafures and enjoyments of focial life to their in- 
icrefts. No gentleman was ever more formed to pleafe and captivate 
in private life than the prefent Lord Abingdon, ox has been more de- 
fervedly, more generally efteemed and beloved. He pofieffes true 
honour in the higheft degree, has generous fentiments of friendship, 
and to fuperior manly fenfe joins the moft eafy wit, with a gaicty 
of temper, which diffufes univerfal chearfulnefs, _ It is impoffible not 
to be charmed with the happy prodigality of nature in his favour, but 
every confideration yields with him to a warin attachment to the laws 
and conftitution of England.” 

We cannot help thinking it an untoward circumftance with 
refpeét to modern patriotifm that its greateft ornaments fhould 
be thus at odds with one another. A houfe, and of courfe a 
party, divided againft itfelf, cannot ftand : it is prognofticate of 
ipeedy diflolution, alfo, when the divifion falls out among the 
leaders of it, efpecially thofe in whom the happy prodigality of 
nature is oppofed to the fublime and beautiful of art. What a 
pity that art and nature fhould not cordially combine in the 
compofition of a patriot! What a pity that an Abingdon and 
a Burke fhould differ and not be able to keep their difference to 
themfelves, Yet fuch, alas! appears to be the cafe. 

“* Having feen Mr. Burke’s late publication on the affairs of Ame- 
rica, I was led to read it with all the attention which every pertorm- 
ance of his mutt xecefarily deferve. 1 fympathife mott cordially with 
kim in thofe feelings of humanity, which mark, in language fo ex- 
prellive, the abhorrence of his nature to the etfufion of Human Blood, 
1 agree with him in idea, that the War with America is ‘ fruitlefs, 
hopelefs, and unnatural ;” and I will add, on the part of Great-Britain, 
cruel and unjuit, I join hand in hand with him in all his propotitions 
for peace ; and I look with longing eyes for the event. 1 participate 
with him in the happinefs of thofe friendfhips and conntxions, which 
are the fubjects, fo defervedly, of his panegyric. The name of Rock- 
ingham is a facred depofit in my bofom. I have found him difinte- 
reited, I know him to be honeft, Beiore J quit him therefore, I will 
arit abandon human nature.” E 

lf this be not fuperlative panegyric, we know not what is. 

o abandon the individual for the community is patriotic; but 
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to abandon the whole /pecies rather than give up an individual 
may be polite, but it is certainly neither patriotic nor civil.—So 
far, however, we are told Mr. Burke and the prefent noble 
writer are agreed. Let us fee in what they differ. 

‘© Mr. Burke commences his letter with the mention of “ the twa 
*¢ Jaft acts which have bebn pafled with regard to the troubles in 
6 America.” The firft is, * for the Letter of Marque ;” the fecond, 
“ for a partial fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus.” Of the former, he 
fays little, as not worthy of much notice. Of the latter, his diftine- 
tions are nice, his ftrictures many, his objections unanfwerable; and 
yet, although fo well apprifed of the dangers and mifchiefs of this 
act, he fays, “I have not debated againft this bill in its progrefs 
through the koufe, becaufe it would have been vain to oppofe, an4 
* impoffible to correct it.” But this is matter of inquiry. As I 
thought differently, I acted ditferently. Being in the country, this 
bill was in its way through the houfe of lords before I knew any thing 
of it. Upon my coming accidentally to town, and hearing of its ma- 
lignity, 1 went down to the houfe, I oppofed it, and entered my fc- 
len proteft on the journals againit it. It is true, I ftood fingle antl 
alone in this bufinefs; But I do not therefore take fthame to myfelf, 
Rectitude of intention will even fanttify error. Bit Mr. Burke fays, 
* During its progrefs through the Houfe of Commons, it kas bee? 
“© amended, fo 28 to exprefs mote diftinétly than at firft it did, the 
* avowed fentithents Of thofe who framed it.” Now if the bill wes 
amended in its progrefs through the Houfe of Commons, Mr. Burke's 
reafon ‘ for not debating againit the bill” cannot be well founded ; for 
his reafon is, “ that it would have been vain to oppofe, and sipo/ibe 
*© to correé? it:” but to amend a thing is to correct it; and, theretore, if 
the bill was auended, it was not impofible to correét it. 

“* The cafe was this. This bill was brought into the Houfe of 
Commons under the black coverture of defigning malice. Some of 
the honourable members of that houfe, feeing it in this dark difguife, 
endeavoured to unrobe it of its darknefs. Their endeavours fucceeded, 
and * it was amended, fo as to exprefs more diftinctly than it at firt 
** did, the avowed fentiments of thofe who framed it.” , Jn this fhape 
it came to the Houfe of Lords: bad enough in all confcience: bet 
I ufe Mr. Burke’s own words when I fay, “ there is a difference be- 
“* tween bad and the worft of all.” I thought it bad, and therefore 
I put my negative upon it: had it been worfe, a fortiori, I thould 
have done the fame. But here it would feem as it Mr. Burke and! 
were not agreed in our notions of dad and wore: for what he holds 
bad, | efleem worf, and what he calls worf, I think bad.” 

Whether his lordthip borrowed this quaint quibbling of bad 
and werfe from Belial in Milton’s pandemonium, we fhall 
jeave to the decifion of acuter critics $ let us attend to his ex- 
planation. | . 

“ Toesplain myfelf. He confiders a partial fufpenion of the Has 
beas Corpus a greater evil than an univerfal fufpenfion of it. 1 concel! 2 
the contrary : though if Mr. Burke's premifes were right, I fhould ape 


prove his reafoning, and admit his confequences. He fays, “ pam 
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s ever an act is made for a ceffation of law and juftice, the whole peos . : i 
“ ple fhould be univerfally fubjected to the fame fufpenfion of their ied 
«s tranchifes,” Be it fo: but then the whole people fhould fall under \ 


the reafon and occafion of the act. If England was under the fame 

redicament with America, that is to fay, if Englithmen were looked 
‘upon to be rebels, as the Americans are, in fuch a cafe, a partial 
fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus would be invidious, and confequently 
more unjuft than a general {ufpenfion of it; for why fhould one rebel 
be diftinguifhed from another? but Englifhmen’ are not accounted 
rebels, and the Americans are ; and therefore in the fame degree that 
n partial fufpenficn, on the one hand, might be juft, an’ univer/al ful 


penfion, on the other, evould be unjuft, Where the offence is local, ; 
the punjfhment too muft be local. It would have been unjuft if the 1 
dands in America had been forfeited to the crown in the year 1745, ,% 
becaufe Scotland was then in rebellion. Ido not ufe thefe arguments ‘ 


jn favour of the bill! The principle was dad with refpect to America: a | 

it was cvorfe with regard to ‘this country. And herein confiited the r | 
very malignity of the bill: for whilit the Habeas Corpus was taken yy 
away from the imputed guilty Americans, the innocent English were at 
the fame time deprived of its benefit; fufpicion, without oath, being 
made the two-edged {word that was to cut both ways, 

' * But, fays Mr. Burke, “ The alarm pf fuch a proceeding,” (that it 
is of an univerfal fufpenfion of the people’s franchifes) “ would then | 
* be univerfal, It would operate as a fort of call of the nation.” As to 
iny part, I have heaid fo many calls of ibe nation of late, without any ; 
anfiver being made to them; that I fear the zation has either loft its I 
Aearing or its voice; but fuppofing otherwife, of what avail can a call } 
of the nation be againft the fupremacy of an a& of parliament? Aad , 
who fhall dare to refift the authority of a ftatute that can alter the efta- 
blithed religion of the land, nay even bind ix a// cafes whetfoever? but 
suore of this by and by, 

“ Mr. Burke goes oz to fay, §* As things xow fland, every man in 
** the Weit-Indies, every one inhabitant of three unoffending pro- 
** vinces on the Continent, every perfon coming from the Eatft-Indies, 
“ every gentleman who has travelled for his health or education, 
** every matiser who has navigated the feaz, is, for novother offence, 
“€ under a’ temporary profcription.” But how did things ftand d fore 
the anendment of the bill ? Not only every ynan as deferibed above, but 
every individyal in this kingdom was und¢r the fame temporary pro~ 
‘cription, The writing of a letter to, or receiving a letter trom, Ame- 
rica, in this country, though the contents were ever fo harmlefs, was 
grotnd of fufpicion fufficient to immure a man in the caftle of Dum- 
fries, or Pendennis, ‘or wherefoever elfe perfecution fhould think ‘fit 
to fend‘him *, We have been faved from this hell-governed protzripe 

























_ * Ic is faid that the number of pesfons who died in diffeyent prifons dur- 
ing the defpotic government of the Mar uis de Pompal, late miniter of 
Portugal, without having been copvicied of any crime, is compured at 3970 
perfons; and thofe who were languithing in irons at the time of his dit- 
grace amounted to $00. If this‘aét had pailed, as it wae firft tramed, and 
ot we may meafure our punifhments by thofe meted out to our brethren tf 
Afnerica; what reafon is there co fuppofe that our fituation had uot been ihe 
wery counterpatt of this ? P 
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tion. Oppofition removed it from us. It had been well to haye 
done fo tronr every fubject of the realm : but it did what it could, and 
the liberty of many unoffending perfons has been preferved thereby, 

‘¢ This being the ftate of the bill, axended, as Mr. Burke himflf 
confeffes, one might have thought that, though bad, it was better than 
it had been; but the tery reverfe of this is the opinion of Mr. Burke: 
for in one place, he fays, ‘* the limiting qualification, inftead of tak. 
“ ing out the fting, does, in my humble opinion fharpen and enve- 
“ nom it to a greater degree.” And, in another, he adds, “ that far 
* from fofteving the features of fuch a principle, and thereby re. 
*€ moving any part of the popular odium or natural terrors attend. 
*6 ing it, I fhould be forry, that any — framed in contradiction 
* to the fpirit of our conftitution did not initantly produce in faét, the 
 groffett of the evils, with which it was pregnant in its nature.” So that 
amendment, by foftening the features, and removing the popular odium, 
without producing the grofleft of evils with which it was pregnant in 
its nature, has, if I may ufe fuch terms of contrariety, made the bill 
worfe. Such is the doétrine of Mr. Burke, and juft it may be: but 
if it be, I can only fay that he and I fee objects through different me- 
diums; and that if he thinks it right to do evil that good may come 
of it, I with to do good, by averting the evil. 

His lordfhip has certainly the advantage of both Mr. Burke 
and Belial here. Again, 

“ Another argument made ufe of by Mr. Burke for not debating 
againft the Bill, is this. * It is,” fays he, “ fome time fince I have 
“© been clearly convinced, that in the prefent ftate of things, all op- 
* pofition to any meafures propofed by minitters, where the name 
* of America appears, is vain and frivolous.” I think fojtoo: but 
then, it does not therefore follow that oppofition is to be laid afide. 
The queftion, how far a member of either houfe can give over his 
attendance in parliament, becaufe he is out-voted, is a nice queftion ; 
and worthy the examination of thofe who have leifure and abili- 
ties for the purpofe. My own private opinion is, that no member, 
individually, can do this, confiftently with his duty. Collectively he’ 
may: as the precedent of feceflion, during the adminiftration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, thews ; and as reafon proves: for it is not to be 
prefumed that a combination to this end can be obtained, without 
a fuflicient foundation tor it; and therefore when it does take place, 
it is intended, as Mr. Burke elfewhere fays, * as a fort of call of the 
‘* pation.” But even here, I muft not think it juftifiable, unlefs fup- 
ported on the following grounds. In the firit place, the feceffion 
muft be general, that is to fay, it muft not coniift of this or that 
party only in oppofition, but muft include the whole minority againit 
the meafures that have provoked fecefficn, In the next place, it mut 
be a fecellion not ub filentio, but proclaimed either by remonftrance 
on the Journals, or public addreis to the people; and when both 
thefe circumftances attend the act, then feceflion is not only juiti- 
fiable, but is the moft faithful pledge of duty that can be given. 
I have therefore exceedingly to lament that a feceffion, fuch as this 
is, has not been carried into execution ; and not only oa account 
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ef the proof that would have been given thereby to the nation of 
the fincerity of oppofition, but becaufe I do verily believe from my 
foul, that if it had, daring as minifters are and have been, they would 
not have prefumed to have gone the lengths they have done in the 
open violation of the conititution ; though upheld, as they fay they 
are, by parliament, by the country gentlemen, and by their long tribe 
of obfequious addreflers,” 

We fhould have had no objetion to make to this article of 
lord Abingdon’s political creed, had he not been fo very pofi- 
tive in declaring he does verily belteve it from his foul. tis 
with propricty, therefore, he proceeds to explode Mr. Burke’s 
affertion, that *¢ all oppofition in parliament, where the name 
of America appears, is vain and frivolous.” His lordfhip, here, 
introduces a curious diftinétion between obedience to the laws 
and allegiance to the ftate, 

«* Allegiance is one thing, obedience another. Allegiance is due 
to the king, fo long as, in his executive capacity, he fhall protect the 
rights of the people, Obedience is due to the laws, when founded on 
the conftitution: but when they are /vdverfve of the conttitution, then 
difobedience inftead of obedience is due; and refiftance becomes the 
jaw of the land.” 

We wifh our noble author had explained himfelf a little. 
He talks of the laws of parliament, as if laws could be 
inade by the two houles of parliament without the concur- 
rence of the king. The Jaws are made by the whole body of 
the legiflature, reprefentative of the whole people, or of the 
fate; whofe authority is /upreme and to which both obedience 
and allegiance are due. His diftinétion, therefore, about fu- 
premacy and allegiance, as due only to the king, is merely ver- 
bal. Who, fays he, “ ever heard of the oaths of fupremacy 
and of allegiance to the parliament? And why, are they not 
taken to the parliament? becaufe they are due to the king 
and not to the parliament; and it is not fit that the parlia- 
ment fhould invade the rights of this imperial crown. Let 
each poflefs its own, and fo the conftitution will be preferved.” 
We conceive his Lordfhip to be a little miftaken here.—That 
the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy are teken to the king 
and not to the parliament, is becaufe the king is vefted with 
the executive power of the flate; fuch oaths are taken, there- 
fore, to him as to the proper officer; reprefenting the body 
of the ftate—Would Lord Abingdon infinuate that the crown 
is pofletfed of other rights and prerogatives than thofe, with 
Which it is vefted by the ftate in parliament? Is he iupreme 
out, and independent of parliament? Is the king poffeiied of 
any power, that is not given him by and for the ufe of the 
fate? If not, the diftin¢tion he affects to eftabliih is mercly 
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official.—In like manner he makes a diftin&tion without a dif. 
ference, or would found a very dangerous doétrine on a chime- 
sical diftin€tion, when he fays obedience is due to the law; 
when founded on the conftitution, &c. Is the conflitution of 
a ftare independent of the laws of the ftate, or does not ra- 
ther the conftitution confift of its fyftem of laws? Blackftone 
fays, it is in the power of the legiflature to change the confii- 
tution. And why fhould it not, if the legiflature be, as they 
are, reprefentative of the whole body of the people ? Is the 
conftitution cf England like the ancient laws of the Medes 
and Perfians, which they affeéted to hold unalterable? If it 
were, the people would be enflaved by their own conftitution.— 
We apprehend that his lordfhip may have been mifled, in his 
notions about our political conftitution, by his friend, the fla- 
gellator, De Lolme ; whofe treatife on the fubject, however 
ingenious, is in a great degree imaginary.—Be this as it may, 
it is certainly a palpable blunder to fay that refiftance to the 
faws of the land, howeyer conftitutional fuch laws may be, or 
however conflitutional fuch refiftance, ‘* becomes the law of 
the land”. 

’ His lordfhip proceeds to give Mr. Burke a merited lath for 
giving up political reétitude for civil difcretion; by the latter of 
which, that gentleman infinuates, that ftates may be as well 
governed as by the former.—QOn which the woeful remem- 
brance of the lafhes, his lordfhip received at Weftmintter- 
{chool from his preceptor Dr. Markham, fuggeft a retaliation 
on the Archbifhop of York. 

*¢ Much ftrefs has been laid on the alterations that have been made 
in the eftablifhed religion, in order to thew the right of parliament to 
omnipotency : it is the do¢trine of Sir William Blackftone : but as the 
inoit able chymift cannot extract shat from ariy given thing, which does 
not exift in its nature, fo is this precedent, for this reafon, by no means 
a cafe in point. In the firft place, religion ‘has nothing to do with 
the civil rights of the itate, It is fet apart from them, and belongs 
the church.” 

Here his lordfhip fubjoins the following note. 

** Tam aware how much I here differ from the very able prelate, who 
is for harnefling Church and State together, like coach and_horfes, 
that he as one of the drivers may enjoy the fmack of the whip ; a {mack 
which he cannot forget, and which he gave me reafon to remember 
when I was at Weftminfter fchool: but as I am now out of his clutches, 
fo I hope Iam out of his books too, at leaft fiich as are akin to his po 
litical fermons. Vide Archbifhop of York’s Serthon, p. 20.” 

From the pertnefs and puerility of this note, we cannot help 
fufpecting that, however hearty and worthy of remembrance 
the {mack in queftion might be, the pupil was a forward lad 
and richly deferyed it. Perhaps he would haye been mads 
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wife enough to forget it had it been. repeated, At leaft, this 
telling of tales out of fchool, and that fo many years after- 
wards, feems to indicate that the tell-tale is ftill a fchool-boy 
and deferves to be whipped.—The ferious and manly reader 
will judge from his lordfhip’s ludicrous definition of ‘religion, 
« The eftablifhed religion,” fays he, ‘* is no more than that 
drefi, which the fiate taylors have provided for religion to go 
to court ins and the fame taylors, that made this drefi, can alter 
it, as we have feen, and as the fafhion of the times changes.” 
~—His lordfhip’s notions of religious faith feem alfo to be cu- 
rious. ‘* What aét of parliament,” fays he, *¢ can make me 
believe that three is one, or one is three, if I do not chufe to be- 
lieve it?”—So then it feems that his lordfhip’s belief depends on 
his choice : he can believe what he chufes. The article before- 
mentioned, which he fo folemnly declared he believed upon 
his foul, 1s doubtlefs of this kind. It is a court fafhion, this 
mode of bélief, finte the publication of Sodme Jenyns’s laft 
eflay. 
Nor is our noble author’s idea of government a jot more 
extraordinary than his notions of religion. 

“* In fhort, my idea of this government, to {peak as a lawyer would 
do, is, that parliaments, as I have faid before, are the truftees of the 
people, the confiitution the deed of truft, wherein they ftand feized 
to wes only ; and thefe zfs being named, they. cannot depart from them: 
but for their due performance are accountable to thofe by whofe con- 
veyance the truft was made.. The right is therefore fduciavy, the 
dower limited, Or as a mathematician would fay, more in the road of 
demonttration ; the conffitution is a circle, the laws the radii of that 
circle, drawn on its furface with the pen of parliament, and it is the 
known quality of a circle, that its radii cannot excecd its circumperence, 
whilit the people, like the compafés, are fixed in the center, and de- 
Icribe the circle,” 

. How cleverly has his lordfhip here /guared the political cirele. 
Mathematicians, however, as we are, we do not comprehend 
the allufion, nor fee the propriety of its application.—We are 
juft as much puzzled with his conftitutional conundrum of tle 
compact between the parliament and the people. The legi- 
lative body is by no means a truftee for the people ; there is 
no deed of truft fubfifting between them; they are the re- 
prefentative body of the whole people. It is high treafon, 
therefore, acainit the majefty of the people, for individuals to re- 
fitt the legiilative body on any pretence whatever; If the ma- 
jovity of the members of the reprefentative body, indeed, act 
contrary to the will of the majority of the people, the latier 
have their remedy againft the body by amputating fuch ob- 
noxious mtmbers; but ho othetwites If, indeed; the whole 
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reprefentative body be corrupt, if all its members are obnox- 
jous,—but that is a fuppofition not to be made, even in thet 
times of political apoftacy. At a juncture when even a Burke 
forfook the ficld inglorious, there was one faithful Abdiel to 
be found. *¢ Among a hoft unfaithful, faithful only he !” 

“¢ T ftood fingle and alone in this bufinefs,” fays his lordhhip : 
«“ Mr. Burke’s hoft of noble friends did not think it expe- 
dient. Inexpediency prevented them.—Inexpediency ! curfe 
on the term.”—Don’t fwear, my lord; people will think you 
angry, and we muft leave you. For the reader’s fake, how- 
ever, we cannot clofe this article, without the laft paragragh, 
which is attended with a curious note and runs thus $ 

“« Upon the whole, when I perceive a war, and fuch a wat too, fo 
weakly fupported, and yet fo violently purfued ; when I find the mof 
elevated of the church, preaching and publifhing to the world paflive 
obedience and non-refiftance to the fupremacy of law *, whether that 
Jaw be right or wreng, whether it be good or bad, whether it be 
to eftablith Popery or Proteftantifm, whether it be enacted by an 
honeft, or by a corrupt and abandoned parliament ; when I fee men 
that were pilloried in the reign of good old George II. penfioned 
in this, and for the fame reafons; when 1 hear of others hired to 
root out the very idea of pudlic virtue from the minds, and tear dene- 


* The Archbifhop of York fays, “ the foundstien of legal freedom, i 
the fupremacy of law.” This I fuppofe is an apology for his Grace’s alle- 
giance to the Quebec-A&, and for his making this a€t a pattern for cram- 
ming bifopzicks down the throats of the Americans, by the help of the 
civil power, that is, on the points of bayonets ¢. See his Sermon, p. 19: 
and p. 24. 

His lordthip fays too, “* As there are in the nature of things, but two 

*6 forts of government; that of law, and that of force; it wants no argu- 
** ment to prove that under the laft freedom cannot fubfift.” This is a dil- 
tinction without a difference; for when /aavu is contrary to the natural or 
civil rights of mankind, it is force, and the worft of all force: for it is a 
** a wolt in fheep’s cloathing,” and cometh unawares, “ like a thief in the 
night. See p. 19. of the above fermon. 
Again, his loréthip fays, “ Thefe indecd” (that is  defpotifm and 
anarchy) have ufually gone together, for no anarchy ever prevailed, which 
did not end in defpotifin.” This is a bull, but an Irifh one; and nota 
Popith bull. Jf, where anarchy prevails defpotifm ends, anarchy and det 
potifm cannot ulually go together. See p. 20. 

His grace will excute the attention I have paid him in the courfe of m: 
obfervations: but as 1 am unfortunately one of thofe parties who have (ac 
cording to him) ** no principle belonging to them,” and are “ in the lat 
frage of political depravity,” 1 was willing to examine, a little, his lords 
thip’s principles ; that if L approved them, I might adopt them f. 
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i, . This cramming bifhopricks down throats with the points of bayonet’s 
is a Curlous plece ot rhetoric. Dr. Markham was wrone; old Butby would 
have given the other famack. - 
} That is if he eboye; tox as he believes, fe it is to be prefumed he ap: 
proves what he hues. 
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wolence from the hearts of Englifhmen; when I ceflect—but why 
add more to the black catalogue of public dangers? it is time to 
look at home: it is time, even with Stextorian voice, to call for union 
among the friends of the conftitution : it is time that private opinion 
fhould yield to public fatety: it is time that we keep both * watch 
and ward,” for if the liberties of our fellow-fubjeéts in America are 
to be taken from them, it is for the ideot only to fuppofe that we 
can preferve our own. The dagger uplifted againft the breaft of 
America, is meant for the heart of Old England. Nox agitur de veéti- 
galibus, Libertas in dubio oft. 

“ In fine thefe are my fentiments, and thefe my principles. ‘They 
are the principles of the conftitution; and under this perfuafion 
whiff I have figned them with my name, I will, it necetlary, as 
readily, feal them with my blood.” 

Brave words! fine world! Hoftefs, my fupper; come. 
Oh, how I with this tavern were my drum. 
FALSTAFF. 


4 complete Treatife of Eleftricity in Theory and Pra&ice; with 
original Experiments. By Tiberius Cavallo. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 


Although we have no great opinion of profefled complete 
treatifes in general; we have no particular objetion to make 
to the defign or execution of the prefent, except that its limits 
are too confined to contain complvatly every thing eifential to fo 
extenfive a fubje&t. As aconcife and copious abftract of the 
moft important circumftances and obfervations, it hath con- 
fiderable merit; nor can we fpeak of its contents in a more 
modeft and fatisfactory manner than is done by the author him- 
felf in his preface. 

“ The defign of the following Treatife is, to prefent to the public 
a comprehentive view of the pretent tlate of Electricity, reduced into as 
finall a compafs as the nature of the fcience would admit. It is divided 
into four parts, in each of which are contained fuch particulars, as had 
lefs connection with the reft; and the dittinét view of which, it was 
thought, might be a means of preventing a confufion of ideas in the 
minds of thole icaders, who before have not been much converiant with 
the fubject. 

“ The firft part treats of the laws of Electricity only ; ¢. e. of fuch 
natural laws concerning Electricity, as by innumerable experiments, 
have been found uniformly true, and are independent on any hypo- 
thetis. In this part, the Author has not defcended to any particulars, 
which were not clearly afcertained, or which were inconiiderable ; but 
he has, at the fame time, taken care not to omit any thing material, 
or which feemed to promife future difcoveries. 

_ “ The fecond part is merely hypothetical ; relating not to facts, 
but to opinions. ‘The great improbability of mot of theie hypothefes 
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determined the Author to render this part of his work as thort as 
poflible. a Heagiy 

“© The third part contains the pra‘tical branch of Eleéiricity. Here 
the Author has taken care to infert a defcription of ail the new im. 
provements in the apparatus; which ferve to leiien the expenze of it, 
and at the fame time, to facilitare the performance of the experiments, 
As to the experiments themfelves, he has chiefly infilted on a few prin- 
cipal ones, which feemed moft neceilary to illuitrate, and confirm the 
laws of Electricity ; omitting a great number of others, which he has 
met with, as they appeared to be only variations of the former. He 
has however given an account of fome others, which, though not ab- 
folutely neceflary, feemed very deferving of notice. 

¢ The fourth and lait part contains a brief account of the prin- 
cipal experiments, which have been made by the Author himéelf, in 
purfuance of what occurred to him in the courfe of his ftudies in this 
branch of philofophy.” 

To render the treatife more ufeful and intelligible, the au- 
thor hath added three copper-plates; with that neceflary ap- 
pendaze a fufliciently copious index of the matters moft worthy 
of notice, contained in the book. 


V, 





The Nature, Extent, and Importance, of the Duty of Allegiame: 
a Sermon preached at Aberdeen, December 12, 1776, being the 
Faft Day appointed by the King, on Account of the Rebellion in 
America. By George Campbell, D. D. Principal of Marifehal 
College. gto, Chalmers, Aberdeen—Cadell, London. 


Having frequently exprefled our difapprobation at feeing the 
pulpit made the vehicle of political declamation, it is but jul 
tice to the deciaimers to publiih their apology. ** The cry is,” 
fays Dr. Campbell, “ what has the minifter of the Gofpel to 
“do with matters of ftate, or Chriftianity with human poli- 
“tics ?” “To which queftion our political divine thus replies. 

“ The ambiguity of the terms politics and matters of flaie gives a {pe 
cious appearance to the objection. The church, no doubt, would be 
a very impr per place for the difcuffion of niany points in regard to 
nation i intereil, and of queitions of jurif-prudence, which might be 
very pertinent in the cabinet or the fenate. But when a quettion 
aries that aflects the title of the magiftrate to demand, and the obliga- 
tion of the fubject to yield, obedience; if the precepts of the gofpel at 
all concern our conduct as citizens, it muit be the duty of a chritian 
paftor to point out to his flock what thefe precepts command, and 
what they prohibit. 

*¢ Our Saviour, in his lat charge to his apoftles, exprefly enjoined 
them te reach ail thofe whom they fhould convert and baptize, “ to 
*¢ obferve a!l things whatfoever he had commanded them,” Now itis 
as realy a commandinent of our Lord, that we fhould * render t0 
“6 Colat 
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s ly i 
¢: Coefar the things that are Cefar’s,” as that we fhould “ render to " i 
«* God the things that are God's.” Ha is apoftles accordi | 

od the thirgs that are God's. ave not his apoftles accordingly, + 

. 7 . . * . . . = oF ; 
Paul and Peter in particular, given moit explicit directicns on this rit 
very head? Paul not only recommends this duty himfelf to chriftian 4 


congregations, but in the inftructions he gives to Titus, who was aifo 
a miniiter, {pecifies it by name as an important duty which he ovghe 
not to negicct recommending to his people. ** Put them in mind,” fers 
he, * to be fubjeét to principalities and powers, to obey magifiraie:.” 
Can we think ourfelves excufed in omitting to teach and inforce fo 
momentous a duty, fo ftrongly recommended to us both by the example 
and by the precept both of our Lord and of his apottles? In the ge- 


neral order Chrift gave to his difcipies to teach the people to obferve all , * 
things, whatfoever he had commanded them, were they at liberty to H 
make an exception of this? ; i 

‘“¢ The pulpit without queflion would be an improper place for can- 5} 
vailing the economical regulations, which might properly be adopted 


in the government of families. But if tenets fhould be advanced and 
warmly recommended totally fubverfive of the honour due trom chil- pate i 
dren to their parents, and of the obedience due from fervants to their , 
matters, would he deferve the character of a minitter of Chriit, who 
chofe to continue filent, and under the filly pretext, that the pulpie 
was not intended for cifcuffing family affairs, would take no concern 
in the controverfy? Shall we find men that are indefatigable in dif- 
tributing poifon, and thall not thofe who have it in their power, be at 
fome pains to adminifter the antidote ? 

‘“* It has in like manner been urged, that under thefe plaufible pre- 
tences, the pulpit hath fometimes been made the initrument of railing 
fedition, and of doing the greateft mifchief to the public. The 
charge is indeed but too true, But is that a good reafon for not 
employing it for the contrary purpofe of inculcating allegiance and 
loyalty? The pulpit has alfo been often employed in the fervice of 
error, Shall it therefore never be ufed for the advancement of truth ? 
Tt has often been perverted to be intlrumental in kindling perfecus 
tion. Shall it therefore be accounted improper to ufe it in recom- 
mending the moderation, the meeknefs, and the gentlenefs of Chrift? 
Befides, will thofe who abufe the pulpit to a bad purpofe, be the lefs 
difpofed to do fo, becaufe nobody dares oppofe them trom the pulpit ? 
The reverfe may witlr greater probability be concluded.” 

The laft queftion, indeed, hits the nail on the head. If the 
preaching of politics be accounted a nece{Jary evil, it may with 
fone reafon be tolerated: otherwife we do not think, notwith- 
ftanding all Dr, C. has here faid, that the example of thofe, 
who abuje the pulpit to .a bad purpofe, is proper to be 
adopted by fuch as fhould w/e it to a good one. To do evil 
that good’ may come, is not a picws, though it may be a poitsicad 
practice. 

As to the fermon itfelf, the preacher juftly obferves, that it 
cannot be expeéted to contain much that is new; as it 
was preached on a fubje€t, which has now io long engroffed 
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the public attention, and engaged the pens of many able and 
ingenious writers on both fides the queftion. We hardly need 
to add, that Dr. Campbell, like a good chriftian, fides with 
the ** powers that be.” 

8. 


——— eee 


The Succefs of the firft Publifoers of the Gofpel a Proof of its 
Lruth.— A Sermon, preached before the Socicty in Scotland for 
propagating Chriftian Knowledge, at their Annual Meeting, 
Edinburgh, Friday, ‘fune 6,1777. By George Campbell, D.D. 
Principal of Marifchal College. Aberdeen, 8vo, Creech, 
Edinburgh, 


A fenfible and pious difcourfe, well adapted to the occafion; 
although not delivered in fo elegant a ftile, as might be ex- 
pected from fo claffical a fcholar and judicious a critic as Dr, 
Campbell. His deo juvante, or, as he in a lefs chriftian-like 
phraleology terms it, “ with the aid of Heaven,” is a low 
phrale, and puts us in mind of the common carrier’s, ** God- 
willing.”——There are fome words, alfo, ufed in Scotland ina 
fenfe fo widely different from what they bear in England, 
that we think the Principal of a reputab!e Univerfity fhould 
be apprized of it. Thus we are told, in the focicty’s ace 
counts annexed to this fermon, that fchools are endowed and 
ichoolmafters fupported upon a mortification. In England a 
man dies of a mortification: in Scotland, it feems, he lives upon 
it! The countries were always at variance: hew the union 
took place, is a wonder! 

x %* 


-——- 


A Letter to Us from One of Ourfe'ves. Svo. 15. 6d. Kearfly. 


«© The man who writes at this day, with the idea of /ferving 
his Country, is, in reality, unacquainted with the temper of 
the times.”"—So fays this politic letter-writer, in his firit fen- 
tence: plainly infinuating that he himfelf writes, of courle, to 
ferve HIMSELF. ‘This, indeed, might be gueffed at from the 
guaintnels of his title-page; which, we doubt not, has induced 
tome hundreds to purchate his pamphlet, who would otherwile 
have pailed regardlets over a lefs ftriking frontifpiece :_ but there 
is no faith, fays the old adage, to be given to frontifpicces. 
And yet, as it is not impoflible for a man, however unde- 
fignedly, to ferve himfelf and his country too (efpecially 7, 
being one of ourfelves, he confults the intercfts of us), we 


fhall 
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fhall give our readers the fum and fubftance of this curious epiftle 
in a few words. After declaiming, through more than fixty 
pages, about the depravity of the times; ringing the changes 
on fuch general maxims as * Luxury has been the bane of abl 
free ftates,” and applying the like fage faws and fentences to 
the prefent ftate of the nation; of which he draws a moft un- 
favourable picture; afluring us that ‘* the country we live in 
is fo far difeafed, that hardly any remedy can be adminiftered 
for its relief,” our epiftolizer proceeds, like a true political em- 
piric, to prefcribe his noftrum for its recovery : which confifts 
of three ingredients, in the form following. 

“ rt, To promote more frequent Elections, which would tend to 
make the repretentative more virtuous; for his inducements to aét ho- 
neftly, will be thereby ftrengthened, as his reward, which is the appro- 
bation of and being rechoten by his conitituents, will happen more fre- 
quently. 

 adly, A more equal Reprofentction; it being contrary to the princi- 
ples of the conttitution, that unreprefented property fhould be taxed, or 
that property fhould be unequally reprefented. Both the‘e abufes pre- 
vail ; to remove them, the perional property ought to have more elee- 
tors; and the landed, more elected. This may be etfected, by opening 
and extending the confined boroughs, and encreafing the number of 
knights of fhires. 

“ 3dly, An effectual Exclufion of Placemen and Penfioners (excepting 
thofe tew who may be neceflary for giving information to the Houfe, 
&c.): The eftablifhment of this point would tend to recover the inde- 
pendency of parliament, and by removing the occafion of ufelets places, 
extravagant falaries, and a protufe expenditure of fecret fervice money, 
relieve the people trom a very heavy contribution. 

“ To obtain thefe three points, on which, in a great meafure, the 
reftoration of the conftitution depends, let the landholders ot every 
parifh in each county meet in their refpective parithes, and deliberate 
thereon, their fenfe on which being known, let exe in each be chofen 
tor the purpofe of reprefenting it; thefe to meet at the capital towns of 
their reipective counties, where each giving in the ienfe of his refpec- 
tive Parifh, the majority fhall be deemed to be the fenie of the county, 
bound to adhere to which, let xixe be chofen as a fPanding county com- 
mittee. From thefe nine let there be one delegated tor the purpole ot 
meeting the other county delegates, at fome appointed place in London, 
feven days before the opening of parliament. ‘This mecting will con- 
fift of fitty-two methbers, by the majority of which, the sew/e of the 
landed intereit may be afcertained; and as the commercial intereit 
fhould be equally regarded, Ict a fimilar plan be adopted in every trading 
town throughout the kingdom, excepting London, which fhould be re- 
prefenred by a committce chofen out of the livery. 

“ The sexe of each intercit being thus feparately known, let them 
hold a conterence together, Should they agree upon all or any of 
thele points in queflion, lec them jointly prefer a petition to parliament, 
onits firft day or meeting, to originate a Lill to promote the iame., 
they find that the commons reiuie to comply with this the ceiire of the 
nation, 
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nation, let them go up to the throne with a petition for the diffolution 
of that parliament; fhould this be attended with the fame fuccefs, the 
delegates of each intereft are then to return to their refpective commit. 
tees, who, receiving their report, will communicate it to the parith re. 
prefentatives, by whom it will be conveyed to the people at large ;— 
who taught by this éxperiment, will know, that in them/élves alone is 
placed redrefs.” : 

That is, in other words, if the recipe of our doétor doth 
not cure us, we may cure ourfelves. A comfortable reflection, 
truly! And yet, if we reflect of what advantage it is to be 
given over by.the quacks, perhaps even the arrival at this ftate 
of defperation, if our ftate be really defperate, is a confumma- 
tion devoutly to be wifhed ! 

§. 


Candid Truth, in Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled a Letter to Us 
Srom One of Ourfelves. 8vo. 18. Law. 


If the foregoing Letter to Us was not aétually written with 
an immediate view to this 4u/wer from One of Ourfelves, there 
is at leaft all the appearance of it; the obfervations of this an- 
{werer feeming to tally with thofe of the letter-writer with a 
previoufly concerted exaétnefs. Be this as it may, both letter 
and anfwer contain little more than an aflemblage of the com- 
mon- place topics of declamation, between the coffee-houfe po- 
liticians of the different parties. We fhall cite from this pam- 
phlet, therefore, only the objections made to the three political 
expedients fuggefted by the letter-writer. 

** The firft, ‘To promote more frequent elections, will tend to make 
the reprefentative more virtuous. 

** In order for the reprefentative to be virtuous, it is neceflary that 
his electors fhould be virtuous; if they are not, the frequent returns of 
elections will be only more frequent occafions of indulging their rapa- 
city: If the people are virtuous, and the candidate criminal, we cannot 
fuppofe they will elect a man fo averfe from their principles; andit 
they elect one of virtue, the longer he reprefents them the better: If 
they would fhorien the time of his fitting, left fecurity fhould expofe 
him to corruption, they fhew they have been hafty, and will, on re- 
tiection, make a choice that fhall neither betray their judgement, or fti- 
mulate their fears: And if a difhoneft man fhould impofe upon the ho- 
neit electors, and by corrupting a difhoneft party fupercede his competi- 
tor, the laws have provided for the contingency, will immediately expel 
him the houfe, and admit the other member. 1 have feen mucho 
elections, and know that the animofities created then do not fublide 
ior feven years; how would they be warmed were they renewed every 
three years?—The kingdom would be one continued fcene of confu- 
fion. It is not from bribery this animofity is produced : it is chiefly 
trom difference ot religious tenets, perfonal connexions, and intereit in 
trade; and every fober man mutt be perfuaded the lefs the former is 
1ouc 
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touched upon the better, and the more regularly the other goes on, the 
more it will advance and be improved. 

Secondly, An equal reprefentation. The conttitution defigned that 
all bodies fhould be reprefented ; the towns that are not, have fprung 
up into affluence fince the conttitution was formed, or were too poor to 
fuftain the original mode of maintaining their members; but thefe are 
seprefented by the county members, have as free accefs to the houfe of 
commons as any part of the kingdom, and on no occafion excluded the 
liberty of petitioning and remonftrating *, 

“« Thirdly, The exclufion of placemen and penfioners has been 
fpoken to in the former part of this work.” 

Not very particularly, and yet very peculiarly; for inftance. 

« That the crown fhould have an influence over its fervants, is na- 
tural and juft ; but itis no confequence that it fhould ufe that influence 
to the public injury—Nay, it appears that the crown {ets little value on 
the influence extended in that line. for 1 know many of her fervants, 
who do not draw with adminiftration, but publicly oppofe their mea-= 
fures, and arrange themfelves amongit the virtuous few.” 

Hey day! what an advocate, for adminittration, have we 
here ! He knows many of the fervants of the crown, that op- 
pofe the meafures of adminiftration, and arrange themfelves 
amongft the virtuous few! The friends of adminiftration muft, 
of courfe, be the vicious many.—A blunder this which puts us 
in mind of an eleétioneering anecdote of fimilar purport. An 
intimate of one of the candidates, at a contefted elec- 
tion, but of the oppofite party, having made his way through 
the crowd, to the huftings, was afked by his friend the candi- 
date, how he effe&ted it. ‘* Did not our mob afk you, which 
fide you were of ?”?—** Yes,” replied he, * and i told them I 
was of the honeff fide.”—** The devil you did!” exclaimed 
the candidate, ‘¢ "tis a miracle you were not knock’d o’ the 
head !” 

To conclude with our anfwerer’s concife fummary of lis ar- 
gument, 

‘¢ The firft of the above propofitions would be exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to the community—the fecond unnecefiary—and the third an ine 
fringement on the-conttitutional prerogative of the crown. 

‘* To carry your plan into execulion, you would add fiity-two men 
bers to the landed inereit, to communicate the fenfe of the nation: 
Cannot two in each county reprefent to the houfe of commons the 
grievances or defires of the people us well as one? Is.it not as natural 
for two men of fortune and reputation to attend minuiely to their pro- 
perty and characters as one? But the fecret is, you would have owe 
county dictator, chofen not to confider the propriety, but purpofely to 
carry thefe points into execution, and fifty-two to throw into the mi- 
nority. Suppofing your plan could be aumitted, and you iucceeded in 
your with to overturn the preicnt adminiftration, what would accrue to 





* Fine talking truly! Rev. 
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the nation from changing its ervants, and permitting a body of men to 
fall upon the vitals of the conilitution? The only vilible confequence is 
a breach between the and people, civi! difcord and deftruction,” 
From which vifible confequence may the invifible hand of 
Providence defend us! pray the London Reviewers, 





W. 


An Unconnefted Whig’s Addrefs to the Public; upon the prefent 
Civil War, the State of Public Affairs, and the real Caufe of 
all the National Calamities. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


After the many judicious and excellent traéts, that have ap. 
peared on the fulject of the prefent civil war with America, it 
is with a bad grace this wnconnefled whig takes up the pen fo 
late in a difpute, whole decifion has long fince been referred to 
the fword. 

“ Unqualified,” fays he, “* as I am to acdrefs you, I cannot lon- 
ger, in filence, fee you made the bubble of the groflett fraud and im- 
pofture, nor conceal the melancholy refleions by which I am op- 
preiied : and as I ofier thefe to you in the humble language of truth, 
i intreat your patient attention to them. Be affured that I am not in 
iitted under any of the banners of party. Iam not to be found in any 
ot the divifions of oppofition under Lord Chatham, Lord Rockingham, 
ar Lord Shelburne. I do not potlefs the eloquence of Mr. Burke, the 
force of Colonel Barré, the fubtilry of Mr. Dunning, or the brilliancy 
of Mr. Fox; but in the fincerity of my heart I make a common caule 
with you, my Icllow citizens, and I appeal to you with plainnefs and 
fimplicity.” 

We do admit that this writer really wants the feveral quali- 
fications, poileifed by the celebrated perfonages he mentions, 
But weare by no mcans fatistied that they are to be fupplied by 
mere plainnefs and fmplicity. The members of adminiftration 
are many of them /imple enough, God knows; {fo that if fim- 
plicity alone would do their bufinefs they would not have made 
to many blunders.—-One advantage, indeed, the Tories poffe(s 
over the Whigs; which is that of being more conneéted. It is 
Unis very circumftance, the difunion of the leading members of 
the oppofition, that has rendered them incapable of preventing 
thofe violent meatures; of which they {eparately complain. 
But of what avail is the folitary complaint of unconneéted in- 
dividuals = It is as the voice of one crying in a wilderne(s, un- 
noticed and neglected. Nay, fo defperate is the cafe now 
grown, that, though Wifdom herfelf fhould cry aloud in the 
ftreets, no man would regard her.—Little good can therefore 
be expected from the moft public addrefs of a writer fo con- 
felledly unqualitied as the prefent.—* I confefs myiclf,” ays 
he, 
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he, “ one of thofe men, whofe plain underftandinys value one 
experiment in the art of government, as in every other matter 
of human concern, infinitely more than al] the fpeculations and 
refinements of the moft exaited genius.” It is the fure mark 
of a dunce to undervalue genius ; as it is of a man’s having no 
underflanding at all, who values himielf on the plainne/i of it. 
“ | defire,” fays this man of underftanding, “© no « ther proof 
of good pelicy in the adminiftration of government than fuc- 
cets.”—Other men of underftanding have iaid, 





*Tis not in mortals to command fuccefs, 
Though they may do ftill mere, deferve it. 

But this writer is plainly one of thofe experiment-moneers, 
whofe forefight is bounded by their noles, and whofe {pecula- 
tions never {urpafs their finger’s ends. And yet, contra-ted as 
is his {phere of knowledge, he ventures to predict the final and 
irreparable lots of America, unlets we cencrouily and magnani- 
mouily withdraw our troops, repeal our aéts, and give the 
Americans fatisfa&tion for whatis paft, and fue for their furmre 
friendfhip.—He fhould have reficéted, however, in his own 
plain way, that the experiment of the reduction of America jis 
not yet made. Haud Roma in una die conditur : and, tho’. d- 
lenda ef? Carthago, neither was Rome built nor Carthage de- 
ftroyed inaday. Botton may, neverthelets, be, at this prefent 
writing, for aught he knows, taid in aihes: and tho’ the fate 
of Ticonderago, as he infinuates, may not have decided thit 
of America, the fate of Philadelphia may.—Dut mark whac 
weighty reafons this profound politician gives for his p:edic+ 
tions. ‘ Do you, my countrymen, believe that America can 
he conquered? Take into your hands, I conjure you, a map 
of that country. See the extent of it, and compare it with 
your own.” Such was the wife countel given by the Spanifh 
courtiers to Philip tI. Look, fail they, on the map o° the 
Netherlands, and tee how eafily they are to be conquered, — 
Pretty politicians truly, who draw conclufioas by loukii gata 
map! What if we fhould compare the extent of the tingle 
province of South Holland, at this time a-day, with that of 
the refi actory Colonies in America. Ought we to judge re- 
fpectively of their itreneth by their extent of territory ? wh en 
the fermer, a province not bigger than Yorkfhire, contains al- 
moft double the number of iahabitants that are to be found ia 
all the united colonies. But, continues this writer, * contider 
attentively cheir immenfe diftance from you, and their great 
refources.’—Neiiher is the one immenfe, wor are the other 
very great—< Think of the unanimity, the progrefiive increate 
of the inhabitants... Recolle&t that they are bone of your bone 
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and flefh of your flefh, and fo jealous loving of their liberty, 
that they wi'l not fuffer the fmalleft infringement upon it.”— 
Nay, if America be a jealous wife, and is fo fond herfelf of 
liberty, it is high time fhe fhould be either divorced or laid 
under a proper reftraint.—Scrioufly we are extremely forry for 
the Americans, whole caufe cannot fail of being hurt with the 
fenfible part of mankind by the crude arguments of fuch inju- 
dicious defenders, © . 


ee tee ee 


Thoughts in Prifon: in Five Parts, viz. The Imprifonment. The 
Retrofpe®?. Publick Punifoment. The Trial. Futurity. By 
the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. To which are added, His 
laft Prayer, written in the Night before his Death: and other 
Mifeellaneous Pieces. 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 


To this publication is prefixed the following advertifement, 

« The following work, as the dates of the refpective parts evince, 
was begun by its unhappy author in his apartments at Newgate, on the 
evening of the day fubfequent to his trial and conviction at Juttice-hall; 
and was finifhed, amidit various neceflary interruptions, in little more 
than the {pace of two months. 


“ Prefixed to the manufcript is the enfuing note : 


April 23, 1977 
** I began thefe Thoughts merely from the impreffion of my mind, 
** without plan, purpole, or motive, more than the fituation and fate 
** of my Soul. ~ 4 cont aued them on a thoughtful and regular pian: 
and I have been -nabled wonderfully—in a ftate, which in bettet 
days I fhould have fuppofed would have deftroyed all power of Re- 
flection—to brin., them nearly to a conclufion. I dedicate them to 
Gop, and to the refleéfing Serious amongtt my Fellow-Creatures ; 
“ and I blefs the Almighty for the ability to go through them, amid 
*« the Terrors of this dire Place, and the bitter anguith of iny dilcon- 
folae Mind! “ " ‘''*s '* a 
«* Che Thinking will eafily pardon all inaccuracies, as I am neither 
** able ior willing to read over thefe melancholy lies wich a curious oF 
“ srg te ‘They are imperfeé&, but the Language of the Heart; 

“ and; had I time and inclination, might and fhould be improved.” 
Our reacers, we are perfuaded, will not expeé us to criti- 
cife a performance, penned under the circumttances of the un- 
happy writer * ; their curiofity, however, will no doubt require 


” 
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* For which, indeed, it appears too poetical, if Mr. Tickell fays trues 
What'mourner ever felt poctic fires 

Sad'is the verfe which real woe in/pires : 

Griet unaffected fuirs bur ill with art, 

Ox flowing numbers with a bleeding heart, 
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Dodd’s Thoughts in Prifone 


of us 2 fpecimen of a work, produced under fo critical and de- 
prefling a fituation. Thefe thoughts commence on the fubjeét 


of Jmprifonment. 


« MY Friends are gone! Harhh on its fullen hinge 
Grates the dread door: the maffy bolts refpond 
‘Tremendous to the furly Keeper’s touch. 

The dire keys clyng: with movement dull and flow 
While their beheft the ponderous locks perform : 
And, faftened firm, the object of their care 

Is left to Solitude,—to Sorrow left ! 

But wherefore faftened? Oh ftill ftronger bonds 

Than bolts, or locks, or doors of molten brafs, 

"lo Solitude and Sorrow would confign 

His anguith’d Soul, and prifon him, though free! 
For, whither fhould he fly, or where produce 

In open day, and to the golden Sun, 

His haplefs head! whence every laurel torn, 

On his bald brow fits grinning Infamy ; 

And all in fportive triumph twinés around 

The keen, the flinging Adders of Difgrace! 

Yet what’s Difgrace with Man? or all the ftings 
Of pointed Scorn? What the tumultuous voice 
Of erring Multitudes? Or what the thafts 
Of keeneit Malice, levell’d from the bow 
Of human Inquifition ?—if the Gop 
Who knows the heart, looks with complacence down 
Upon the ftruggling victim ; and beholds 
Repentance buriting from thé earth-bent eye, 

And Faith's red crofs held clofely to the breatt! 

Oh Author of my being! of my blifs 
Beneficent Difpenfer! wondrous Power, 

Whofe eye, ali-fearching, through this dreary gloott 
Difcerns the deepeft fecrets of the Soul; 

Afift me! —With thy ray of light divine 

Ilumine my dark thoughts; upraife my low ; 

And give me Wiidom’s guidance, while I ftrive 
Imparrially to itate the dread account, 

And call mysenF tro Triax! Trial far 

Than That more fea ful—hough how fearful That 
Which trembling late I prov’d! Oh aid my hand 
To hold ihe balance equal, andallow 

‘The few fad moments of remaining life 

To Retrofpection ufeful! Make my End, —_,., 

As my firtt with (thou know’it the heart) has been, 
To make my whole of Being to my Friends, “IW 
My tellow-pilgrims through this world of wee, 
Inttructive?—QOh could I conduct but one, 

One only with me, to ovr Canaan’s ref ; 

Mow couid I meet my fate, nor think it hard! 
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Doda’s Thoughts in Prifon. 


Not think it Lard ?—Burft into tears, my Soul ; 
Guth every pore of my diftracted frame, 

Guth into drops ot blood !—But one ; fave one, 
Or guide to Canaan's ref? ?—-when all thy Views 
In better days were dedicate alone 

To guide, perfuade to that celeilial roft 

Souls, which have liften’d with Devotion’s ear 
To Sion’s fongs enchanting from thy lips, 

And tidings fweet of Fe/a’s pardoning Love! — 

But one, fave one ?—Oh, what a Ref is thist 
Oh what a Sadbar/ in this dungeon’s gloom, 

This prifon-houle, meet emblem of the realm 
Referv'd for the ungodly! Hark, methinks 

J hear the chearful melody of Praite 

And penitential Sweetne!s *! ’Tis the found, 

‘The well-known found, to which my Soul, attun’d 
For vear fucceeding year, hath hearken’d glad, 

And (Hill with trefh delight: while all my powers, 
In bleit emplov, have prett the faving truths 

€ f Grace Divine, and Fatd’s all-conquering might, 
Cn the ture Rock of Ages grounded firm. 

‘Tole hours are gone! and /ere, from Heaven fhut out, 
And heavenly works like thefe, on this lov’d day, 
eft of my Goo,—T only hear around 
"} he difmal clang of chains; the hoarfe rough fhout 
Of diffgnant Imprecation ; and the cry 
Of Mifery and Vice, in fearful din 
Impetuous mingled; while my frighted mind 
Surivks back in horror! while the fealding tears 
Involuntary tlarting, furrow down 
My fickly cheeks ; and whirling thought confus’d 
For giddy moments, fearce allows tv know 
Or where, or who, or what a Wretch Jam! 

Not know Alas! too well it tivikes my heart, 
Emphatical it fpeaks; while dungeons, chains, 
And bars and bolts proclaim the mournful truth, 

* Ah whata Wretch thou art! How funk, how fallen, 
¢ + From what high fiate of blift, into what woe!” 
Fallen from the topmoit bough that plays in air 

Ev’n of the talleti cedar; where alort 

Proud Happinefs her towering cy rie built; 

Built, as 1 dieamt, tor ages. Idle dream! 

And yet, aimongit the millions of mankind, 

Who flep like me; how few, like me dece.v'd, 

Do not indulge tig fame tantaitic érean;! 

Give me the Angei’s Clarion! —Let me found, 
Loud as the blait which fhall awake the dead ; 

Oh let me found, and call the flumberers forth 
To view the vilion, which delui:ve charms ; 


* Refirring more immediately to the Dury of the Dag dulen-Chapel. 
4 MiLTON. Par. L. B. 5. 540. : 
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To thake the potent incantation off; 

Or ere it burft in ruin on sheir Souls, 

As it has burft on mine.—Not on my Sox! ! 
Retract the dread idea: Righteous Gop! 

Not on my Sout! Oh Thou art gracious «al, 
And with an eye of pity from thy Throne 

Of Majefty Supernal, ‘Thou behold’it 

The creatures of thy hand, thy teeble fons, 
Struggling with Sin, with Satan, and the World, 
‘fheir fworn and deadly foes: and, having felt 
In human fleth the ¢ria/s of our kind, 

Know’it fympathetic how to aid the rrtED! 

Rock of my hope! the rath, rath phrafe forgive ; 
Safe is my Sout; nor can it know one fear, 
Grounded on Thee Unchangeable! Thee firit, 
Thee laft, great Cleanfer or all human fin ! 

But, though fecure the vetlel rides in port, 
Held firm by Faith’s ftrong anchor,—well it fuits 
"The mariner to think, by what ftrange means 
Through perils unconceivable he pats’d ; 
Through rocks, fands, pirates, ftorms, and boiLcrous waves, 
And happily obtain’d that port at laft.” 


It is in this ftile, the writer proceeds through the feveral 
pages of this extraordinary production, throughout the whole 


of which he appears to potiets a confidence and prefence of 


mind, altogether wonderful to thofe who are unacquainted with 
the powerful fupports of hope and vanity, We would wil- 
lingly impute thefe florid-effufions to the beft caufe ; and there- 
fore jhall fupprefs the refle€tious, which might jultly be made 
on the conduét of the too fanguine friends of this celebrated 
convict, in buoying him conftantly up with hopes cf pardon, 
and at Jaft even with that of life, after the execution of his fen- 
tence *,—We hope it was not owing to fuch hopes that the 
Doétor found himifelf fo much at eale, as he feems to have 
been in di@tating fome of the paflages, contained in this work. 
Let this delinquent divine alfo have been as fincere a believer, 
as he may, itis with an ill grace that in nis circumftances Le 
cafts cenfure on infidels of zny Aind, particularly on fuch cha- 
racters as the late Mr. Hume. There appears faril er fome- 
thing egregioufly vain and felf-important in his writivg along 
prayer the night previous-to his fuffering, if indeed he can be 
iuppo.ed at fuch a time to have amufed himfelf with teribbling. 
iv. 

: So at leaft it has been faid by the celebrited writer, who is well knows 
to have afl fled him in foie of Lis prdudtions after biz conta ment, 
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230 Hiftory of Mifs Temple. 


The Hiftery of Mifs Temples By a Young Lady. 12mo. 2 vol, 
5s. Wallis. 


From the dedication of this work, to Mr. Aikin of War- 
rineton, we learn the author’s name to be Mifs Rogers; of 
whofe literary talents we are given to underftand this is the 
firft public fpecimen. By fome accident or other, an account 
of this novel, which fhould have appeared fome time ago, has 
been miflaid, or we fhould have done earlier juftice to the me- 
rits of a work, whofe elegance of itile. delicacy of fentiment, 
and propriety of charaéter, do great honour to the genius and 


good fenfe of fo young a writer. 
ee x 





|The Thoughtle/s Ward. A Novel. By a Lady. I2mo. 35, 
Lowndes, 


A novel, written fome years ago, undet the title of Betfy 
Thoughtlefs, teems to have afforded a hint for the prefent per- 
formance. The former, however, was better written, and 
more entertaining ; although the work béfore us is not with- 
out a tolerable fhare of merit. 

x eR 





The Mutability of Human Life; or Memoirs of Adelaide, Mar- 
ebionefs of Melville. 3 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Bew. 


An ill-written tale, full of mutabilities, improbabilities, and 
impoffibilities ; and yet it is neither impoflible nor improbable 
that it will afford entertainment and find admirers among your 
lovers of mutabilities. We are not among thofe, however, 
who are fo much “ given to change.” ' 
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The New Englifo Theatre. Containing she mof? valuable Plays; 
which have been a@ed on the London Stage. 12mo. Lowndes. 


The old proprietors of the plays, ufually performed oa 
the flage, have here given a proof of their difpofition. to fpare 
no expence in giving the public an embellifh: d edition of them 
atan eafy exyence. Their plays, of which tén volumes are 
aiready 
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already publifhed, are fold at the ufual price of fix-pence each, 
although the frontifpieces repr:fenting the favourite aétors in 
capital parts, muft have coft them a very confiderable fum for 
the defign and execution ; in which they have employed the 
beft artifts. We wifh we could fay as much in favour of the 
letter-prefs; to whole greater accuracy we would recommend 
the editor’s future attention. 

| a 
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‘A New poetical Tranflation of all the Odes of Florace. 8vo. 6s. 
fewed., Johnfon. 


After Creech, Francis, and Duncombe, we were in' little 
want of new tranflations of Horace; except, indeed, of a more 
poetical one; which if this tranflator had given us, he would 
have merited our thanks. But, alas! if theirs were fometimes 
too pro aic, that of the prefert ve:fitier is ten times worfe. 
Take, reader. a ftanza or two from the fixteenth ode, on which 
he has profeffedly taken uncommon pains. 

' “ Prometheus, when he firft began 

(Tis faid) his clay created man, 
With principles ot life endow'd 
From every favage brooc’, 

And from the lion’s fiery heart, 

He thrutt too much o” th’ peccant part, 

’ Into his ttomach proud. 

From wrath what «ruin of evils flows ? 

By thee, | hyettes’ royai houfe 
In defolation rent, 

And late imperial cities now 

* O'erwhelm’d, the victor infolent, 
Turns with his hoftile plough. 

Allay thy rage—to fay the truth 

‘ Itoo have telt, in fervid youth, 
Too much of this fame fpleen, 

Which fet me firft in rage accurit, 
On thefe Iambics keen ; 

My peevith vein to placid ftrain 
I change repentant calm, 

If you recall your angry part, 
elent, and give me back vour heart 
In whilom kindly fiame! 

What fay you, Reader? Have the Gods made our tranf- 
lator poctical, think you, or not ?—If not, let it be remem- 
bered the poor man cannot help it, and therefore candour may 
excuie him, ‘ 
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232 Trial of Mr. Horne, 


The Trial, at large, of Fobn Horne, Efq. upon an Information 
filed ex officio, by bis Mojefty’s Attorney-General, for a Libel, 
before the Right Hen. William Earl of Mansfield, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Guildhall, Fuly 4, 1777. Publifhed by the 
Defendant, from Mr. Gurney’s Short-hand Notes. Fol. 3s, 
Kearily. 


The tibel which eave occafion for this trial, was an ad- 
vertife.nent publifhed by the fociety at the Standard Tavern, 
in 1775, requefting tubicriptions for the Americans, who were 
then firft oppofed by the king’s troops, in the province ot Maf- 
fachufets. This advertifement, charging thofe troops with 
having murdered the provincialifts in the affair of Lexington, 
was figned, it feems, by Mr. Horne, who avowed the figna- 
ture, and pleaded his own caufe on his trial. This is too 
long and too diffufe to admit of abftract: a confiderable part 
of it being foreign to the point in queftion ; confifting of a 
mere perfonal {quabble between the judze, the attorney-general 
and the defendant: a tquabble beneath che dignity of the court, 
and which we wonder it entered into, as tuch a defence was 
evidently defiened to fer.e no other purpofe than to render, it 
poiible, the pleader a little popular. Whether it will have 
that eflect or not, time will fhew, 

*  % 





1 déeomirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rew. 
lian Dodd, LE. D. From bis entrance into Clare-hall, 
Cluubridze, 18 1745, to his fatal exit at Tyburn, June 27, 
1777+ 8:0 Fs. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 





‘This writer pretends to a particular knowledge of the un- 
happy fubject of his memoirs; affirming that he has afferted 
nothing but from perional knowledge, or, the moft authentic 
information. In tome particulars, however, he is, on out 
own certain knowledge, muflaken ; in other refpe&ts, his Me- 
ticirs are exc and cn ertainine. 

. * * 


-_—— — 


The Appriticon: or Dr. Dedl?s loft Legay.  Addeeffed to 
Lord ———. 4to. 13. Bell, in seil-Yard. 


This ts not the Cock-lane sho’ burt the sell-yard ghot ; 
sae oy See ee 4 +i - : 
Wien Adi, Bell RIAs Cres iaiied ta ihe tune oi: the Bell-man’s 
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Mrs. Savage's Poems on various Subj-s. 


Poems on various Subjeéts and Occafizns. By Mrs. Savage, 2 vol. 
fmall 8vo. 8s. fewed, 


Mrs, Savage is not a Mrs, Carter. But comparifons are 
odious, and we fay no more. As Mrs. Savage is profeiledly 
not a poet, but a woman of bufinefs, we would advite her to 
nd her bufinets, and to give up the idle calling of icribbling 
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Poems for Ladies. 80, 3s. Donaldfon. 


Ladies not over critical may find entertainment in this mif- 
cellany. We would not adviic your gentlemen critics to inter- 
fere with what is declaredly out of their province, 


A Dial:cue in the Shades, between an unfortunate Divine and a 
Welso Member of Parliament, lately deceafed. 4to. is. Bew. 


The member of Parliament here meant is the late Chafe 
Price, whofe facetious difpofition is tolerably depi€&ed. ‘The 
dialogue is well fuftained, and turns on the characters moft dan- 
gerous to civil fociety; in which he feems to give, in our opi- 
nion very unjuftly, the preference to that of the unfortunate 
diving—An Irifhman of our acquaintance aliults us, how- 
ever, very ferioully, that this dialogue could not have hap- 
pened; as he is ready to make oath that, to the beit of his 
knowledge, he dined with the doétor, after he was dead, at 
Dunkirk. It is true, he owns, he had before no perfonal 
knowledge of him; but that he was well known by thofe who 
told him it was the unfortunate divine.—Serioufly it behoves 
thoie, who took fo much pains to counter-aét the law and to 
bring the doétor to life, to give more public proof ot their not 
having fucceeded. The Perreaus were publicly interred; Dr. 
Dodd was fmuggled into the grave, 
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34 The Poetical Preceptore 


The Poetical Preceptor ; or a Collefion of fele® Pieces of Poetry; 
extraéled from the Works of the mofi eminent Englifh Poets, 
And calculated for the Ufe, not enly of Schools, but of private 
Gentlemen. 12m0. 3s. Crowder. 


Our readers may remember, that we lately recommended to 
their notice a mifcellany, publifhed by the fame copiler, en- 
titled the Polite Preceptor, confiiting of feleét eflays in profe, 


* It is,” fays our Editor, ** in confequence of the promife I made 
in the Preface to the Polite Preceptor, I here take the liberty of pre- 
fenting the Reader with a Collection of Poetical Pieces, which, as far 
as I am able to judge, is better calculated tor the ufe of fchools, than 
any other book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public. In 
forming this Collection, I had two objects principally in view. The 
firft was, to admit no piece that contained any fentiment or expreffion, 
inconfiftent either with the principles ot morality, or the rules of deli- 
cacy ; convinced as Iam, and have always been, of the truth of the 
Roman Poet’s obfervation, that the greatett reverence is due to a child, 
and that nothing fhould be exhibited to his view, or uttered in his hear- 
ing, that has the leait tendency to vitiate his tafte or corrupt his heart, 
But not only have I guarded againtt the infertion of any immoral or 
indecent pieces; aihing, that has not been fufficiently attended to by 
foe Editors of fimilar collections: I have done more; I have care- 
fully endeavoured to felect fuch pieces as contained the moft excellent 
precepts of morality, the itrongeit exhortations to virtue, and the mof 
powertul diffuatives from vice; and for this purpofe I had recourfe to 
our dramatic poets, who, it is weii known, chiefly abound in paflages 
of this kind. 

** My tecond object, and which I always confidered as fubordinate to 
the firit, was to collect fuch pieces, as, while they were either free 
from indecency and immorality, or exhibited patterns of the oppolite 
virtues, were, at the fame time, remarkable for the beauty or fublumity 
of the thought, thesharmony of the numbers, or the elegance or vi- 
gour of the expreffion. Inaword, my intention was to collcét not the 
moit beautiful pieces of Englith Poetry in general, but the mott beauti- 
ful pieces of Englith Poetry that Were fit to be put into the hands of 
children; for between thete there is a very material and obvious dilting= 
tion. IT likewife made it 2 maxim to collect from as great a variety of 
Authors as poffible; partly with a view of bringing the young {cholgr 
ac juainted with the names of the moit admired Poets of his country; 
partly in order to give him fome idea of their file and manner of wri- 
ting, that fo he may be the better able to enter into their true fpirit and 
meaning, when he advances in years, and is qualined to read their 
works at large.” 

4 ata; . "= 

As the public have no right to expet more of an author or 
editor than he profeiles, we can lodge no caule of complaint 
againft the pretent publication ; although we are not altoges 
ther pleated, as critics, with the editor’s choice of pieces in 
tis collection, Not but that wis fins of omiffion are “en 
than 
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than thofe of commiffion: but he was evidently confined to 
room, and fo far excufable. One of the greateft objcétions 
to compilations of this kind, is that, however well they may 
be adapted to the ufe of children and ichool-boys, there are 
few private gentlemen, unlefs their gentility be very private 
indeed, who muft not have before read moft of the pieces here 
colleéted. And, though of moft of them we may fay with the 
poet decies repetita placebit, yet it is expeéted that every new 
publication fhould contain fome novelty,—Shall we give the 
ingenious editor a hint-—it is that, inftead of making a fele@tion 
from the moft eminent writers, he would take the trouble to 
fele& the beft pieces from the /eaf? eminent. We will venture 
to fay that a man of tafte will not find his time thrown 
away. Jn flercore invenias aurum. The beft lines in Pope’s 
Adrian to his foul were Flatman’s. Believe us, fuch a cri- 
tical gold-fearcher wouid find his pains well rewarded; for 
whatever the herd of Editors may think, there is more merit 
in the beft lines of the worft writers, than in the worft lines 
of the beft; which they are nevertherlcls fo cager to fave, 
though they ought to be configned to oblivion, 

x oe ® 
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Theoretic Hints on an improved Pra®ice of brewing Mali- 
Liquors ; including fome Striciures on the Nature and Properties 
of Water, Malt and Hops, the Doétrine of Fermeniatian, the 
Agency of Air, the Effects of Heat and Cola on fermented Li- 
quors. By fobn Richardfon. 8vo. 2s. Robinion. 


We are no brewers, and therefore might pafs over this pam’ 
phict with a pun, and fay they might, for us, even brew as 
they bake ; as we know nothing of the mattcr. Being lovers 
of malt-liquor, however, a native and ftaple commodity of 
this country, we mutt not difmifs it altogether fo flightly, not- 
withftanding it feems calculated to anfwer a private as weil as 
a public purpofe. As they who deferve well of the public, de- 
ferve alfo a private compenfation, we are induced to fubmit to 
our rcaders the defign of the author in his owa words. 

“ The defign of the Author, in the publication of the fubfequent 
pages, is rather to intimate the probability of @ complete (fem of breve 
ig, than to promulgate one. Were he prompted by inclination to thi 
undertaking, his intere(t would forbid the execution of it. 1 he ordi- 
nary emoluments arifing from the fale of a book, however eatenlive, 


he 


would be a compentation very inadequate to the fatigue of many , ears 


Wearifome attention to the muliifarious practice of a brewhoufe, em- 
Bi ies . “gag ia 4 a ae 
proyed in the production of almott every fpecies of matt-liqucr; orto 
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=) 
the tr: uble of digefling the ecconomy of that practice, noting events, 
inveftigating cat es 5 and thence fi. wming rules for the regulation ond 
min ageit ient of future proceffes. To the ingenious, it is prefumed, 
thele hints wil! not want utility; and to the mind unaccuftomed to fei. 
entific difquifiticus, a moie pei tect theory, without praical elucida- 
tion, might have been inefficacious. ‘To both. in the prefent inttance, 
the illuitration of practice is necefln iry, where it is the intention of the 
enquire er per tectly to ur nderttand in erder to ade s0pt, the princi iples upo m 
which the Author’ 3 frttem is fou ded, to which this publication is dc- 
figned as prelimin: ary il formation only. 

Mee Such an ilufiration mult be perfonal, 12 confequence of fpecial 
agreement * ; fiom which it is prefume od that the brewe ry of Lo: idan 
might vie with the country in the production of the finer ales, ¥ 
the country brewer, in rewurn, might fe convinced of the prac ticability 
of producing perier in his own office, of qual lities c yal, in every re- 
fpect, to thote of the fame liquor becwed in the metropolis. Locality, 
in either cafe, is no further concerned in peculiar qualities (climate 












only excepted) than what arifes from the difference in the nature of 


the water, which, being fo large a portion of the product, has indeed a 
very poweriul influence. Yet, by a knowledge of the cauies of that 
influence, we are enabled to make an artificial variation of procefs to 
fupply natural defect, and prove that common, which was betore 
thought to be peculiar.” 

To this declaration of the author's defign in this publication, 
we have only toadd, thar, as far as we are able to judge of the 
execution, it is flected in a fenfible manner; Mr. Richardfon 
himiclf, however, acknowledging that 

** ‘The few ftrictures here fabmitted to the info tion of the public, 
are not brought forward as the refulr of any deep refearches into the 
chemic art, but as the leading principles of an improved fyitem ot 
brewing, tounded, indeed, on the eliablifhed laws of chemittry, but 
confirmed, in every reciprocal relation of ¢: vufes and effects, through a 
feries of practice of many years continuance.” 

% * 





Confiderations on the Game Laws; together with fome Stridfures 
on Dr. Bia. fa ne’s Commentaries relative to this Subjec 4, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Bew., 


Thefe confiderations and ftriures well deferve the attention 
of thefe whem they more immedia ately concern. As the intc- 
reft, however, of the makers of the game laws, are unluckily 
conceived to be incompatible with that of the community in 
general, we fear that this pnb lication, like many others calca- 
laied for public benefit, will be difregarded, 

Set 
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See the Author ] Adverti ment a ‘drefed to the Common Brewers. 
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New Edition of Lord Chefterfield’s Letters to his Son. 237 


Luters written by the late Right Hon. Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chéefterfield, to his Son, Philip Stanbope, Efq. Small 
vo. 4 vols. 7th Edition, 16s, Dodfley. 


We fhould not have refumed a work which the extenfive 
circulation of fix fucceffive editions had more than fufficiently 
notified, if it were not to give the bookfeller his deferved ap- 
plauic, for having cauted a very accurate and copious Index to 
be added to this edition; which is lkewife fold feparately in 
the feveral former fizes. We will venture to fay, that there 
are few who have read the Letters but would with to turn to 
fome particular paflages, which they might fearch for in vaia 
through four long volumes. Let fuch readers, therefore, 
‘oin with us in commending the induftry and abilities of the 


Editor of the * Supplement to Swift ;” for to him, we are 
in‘orm-d, the publick is indebted for this convenient Index, 
G = & 
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An Argument in the Cafe of Ebenezer Smith Platt, row under Cone 
finement for High Treafon. 4to. 1s. Od. Kearfly. 


As this writer pretends to underftand law better than my 
Lord-chief-juftice, or even the twelve judges put together, we 
leave him to the exu!tation of his own heart, at baving fo tri- 
umphantly out-argumented them all in the point in queftion.— 
How unlucky it was for the prifoner that his advocate was not 
his judge ! 

* * 


oe er 


4 Stri and Impartial Enquiry ints the Caufe of the Death of the 
7 


late William Scawen, Efi; of Woodcote Lodse in Surry. To 


euierl <. 4 ‘ : £ me Pastas. Be anaes ieee 
which is added, An Acccunt of accidental Poifons, te which Fa- 
milies are expsfed, with their Antidotes, under ihe /oliowing 
mee i - rhs vas r= By ee + 4s ale 
general Heads, V1iZe oiings and Bites, } egetables, LbilMeY Als 
m , a3 ry. z ’ , Ay 
fumes, and Vapours. By Dr. Ingram. 8vo. 28. Od. 


Cadell. 

It is generally believed, as we believe, that Mr. Scawen was 
not uilfully poiioned; bur, that he was not accidentally and 
eventually polioned by quack medicines, is a belief that sire 
wil hardly melt out of us: at leaft we fhell as foon believe the 
impojibility of this, as the other impo%bility, which Lr. 
Ingram laboured fome years ago to demonftrate, viz. that the 
plague cou'd not poffibly be umported into England in any 
Wauacr whatever. 
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238 Candidates for the Society of Antigallicans, 


Candidates for the Society of Antigalitcans. In Four Letters, 
8vo, 1s. Buckland. 


There are people 1 in the w orl: las much below fatire, as there 
are publications bencath criticifin, Cenfure, however juftly 
founded, is of courfe in either cafe thrown away upon them, 
It is jut as if a man were to write a book profeifedly for the 
ufe of thofe who cannot read; which appears to be much the 
cafe with the author of the prefent pamphler, 

* % * 


eee 


A Letter to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonjbire anfwered, curfre 
rily, by Democritus. 4t0. 1s. Baldwin, 


From this writei’s adopting the name of Democritus, one 
might be led to think it a very laughable performance. He 
micht, however, as w ell have taken that of Heraclitus, as it is 
but a forry piece of bufinefs, at which the reader will be ifs 


poted neither to lauy h ner cry. 
* * 


An Effay on the Charafer of Hainlet, as performed by Mr. Hir- 
derfon, at the Theatre- Royal in ‘the fTay- Market, 8vo. 18. 
Flexney. 


A judicious criticifm on the performance of the Bath 
Rofcius ; who bids fair to tupply the 'ofs, and gall the kibe, of 
his London predeceifur, who, with all his meri it, was long 
mean enough to prevent his young rival’s having an opportu- 
nity to difp! lay his talents advant ‘cecully, in the metropolis; 
where only they can be pro perly rewarded. So true is the 
reproach, Jaicly caft on that invidioas man: ager by an ingenious 
female noveiift, viz. * that he ever faw the dawn of excels 
lence both in thofe who atpir d to write for, or to tread, the 
flage, with a relu€tant eye !” 





Modern Refinement; a Satire. gto. 18. Wilkie. 


A lafh, not ill-tagecd, on certain modern characters; but 
whether they are oe. fre ym the life and _perfonally intended, 
or only creatures of tl > poet’ s im agination, we prefume not 
to fay. Pe which they aa ig they are not badly deline eated, nor 
icfs tolerably well coloured. 
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Sir Charles 17 hitworth’s Seleé? Orations of Cicero. 239 


Seleét Orations of M. T. Cicero; tranflated by Profeffor Duncan, 
and interfperfed with a Variety of Notes, explanatory of the 
Perfons, Manners, and Cufloms, of the Romans; adapted to 
the Englifh Reader by Sir Charles Whitworth, 2vols. 8vo. 
10S. John{fon. 


“ This part of Cicero’s works,” fays the prefent editor, 
«js in my opinion well tranflated by Dr. Duncan, incompa- 
rably better than by any other Englifh tranflator, and being 
pub.ifhed without the Latin, and with fuch notes as are calcu- 
lated for the Englifh reader only, cannot fail of being accepta- 
ble to every perfon, who is defirous of improving his tafte and 
cultivating noble and generous fentiments.”—We fhould not 
controvert this opinion of the editor, if indeed the tranflator 
had been an Englifh one. As it is, we can only admit that the 
Scotch tranflation is better than the Eng!ifh ones.—The mere 
Englifh veader may, alfo, think himfelr obliged to. Sir Charles 
Whitworth for affording him the means of improving his tafte 
and cultivating nob!e and gencrous fentiments. But we will 
venture to fay, this purpofe would be much better eiieéted by 
the perufal of Original Englith writers, than by any tranflation 
from the dead languages. ‘The talie of a fcholar, indeed, may 
be improved by reading the ancient claflics in the original ; but 
there 1s fearce a fentiment to be found in them, which has not 
been adopted, improved, and adapted to modern manners, by 
the various tranflators. Although we in general approve, 
therefore, of the editor’s notes, &c. we would recommend the 
mere Enelifh reader to original Engiith writers, rather than to 
either Scotch or Engliilr tranfations of the Latia and Greek 
Claflics, 


& * K * 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Lonpon REViEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


The moft refpectable of the foreign journals having long regarded 
Theatrical exhibitions as an object worthy of criticiim, 1 have fre- 
quently wondered at the neglect of the Keviewers of this country, im 
relpect to a fubject fo nearly connected with literature. Granting, 
however, the {trict propriety of their paying attention only to per- 
formances purely literary, the novel practice, prevailing in the ma- 
hagement of our theatres, that of preventing the publication of new 
plays, their reprefentation becomes aa object well worthy of cnucifin, 
as the detettion of the drama mutt neceilarily follow, if new plays are 
hot, as they have ufually been, printed on their being periormed, It 
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249 CORRESPONDENCE, 


is well known how far the action and fcenery tend to fet off thea. 
trical performances ; the furderia della cena, as the Italians call it, tome. 
times recommending the moit miferable productions to public favour, 
Nor is it poilible tor the common critic to determine with precition the 
merit of a dramatic performance, till he perufes it, divetied sf ftave. 
trick and action, in the clofet. Should the prefeat cuitom, theretore, 
of fuppreffing the publication of new pieces, continue, no writer will 
give hinfeli the trouble of ftudying any thing more than flage-effcd, as 
lthink the new-tangled phrate is; but beauty of language and pro- 
priety of featiment, the great eflenuals of the drama, which only can 
recommend its productions to the reader, will be totally given up and 
neglected. —For the fake of literature, tor the fake of potterity, and 
even for the honour of the prefent age, let thofe who are protetfedly 
embarked in criticiim exert theméelves to put fome check on fo dettruc- 
tive a practice. Ir the poets of the day are no longer animated by the 
motives, which have hitherto actuated the bards of all preceding ages: 
if the auri facra james be the only infpiration of their Mute ; if they 
write no longer for tame but profit, let them have their reward; but 
let not their iuccets perpetuate their example. Let not thofe lay claim 
to the reputation of writing well, who, from the meaneft of all mo- 
tives, pecuniary emolument, forbear to fubmit their writings in print 
to the public. At leaft, it would be an acceptable iervice to that pub- 
lic, if perfons, properly qualified by judgment and experience, would 
give a fair and liberal cricicifm on fuck acted and unprinted new pieces, 
ir, at the fame time, they would add their mature and deliberate opinion 
ot fucn performers, whofe merits lay peculiar claim to encouragement, 
it would be doing the faye an efential picce of fervice, by atfording 
an antidote to that crude and and abominable criticif{m, with which 
the town (to ufe a phrafe of old Dennis’s) is at prefent daily poi- 
foned.—The approved impartiality and acknowledged ability of the 
London Reviewers, render them, in particular, the moit proper per- 
fons for executing fuch an office, uf they fhould not prove tuch 
taftidious critics, as to think the ilage an object beneath their no- 
tice. Hoping they will take the premifes into confideration, and 
beltow part of their precious time on the fubject in queition, 
I remain their admirer and conilant reader. 
Sept. 12. 1777+ Puito Dramaricus 


.*, Philo Dramaticus’s letter hath been taken into confideration ; 
and a part of the Loadon Review will, tor the future, be ailigned 10 
fuch critical difquiiiions on new plays and performers as are above 
recommended. 


*,” The Editor prefents his grateful acknowledgments to his fe- 
veral critical friends, who take the trouble to point out the flips of 
the pen and the prefs, which occafionally efcape him. It is with 
much concern that he finds their number fo great and inereafing: but 
hopes that his now having engaged another afliftant, in the department 
of the prefs, will not only enable him to avoid fuch errors for the 
future, bur ulio to pay off his arrears of books unreviewed ; which, 
on account of indifpenisble avocaticns, have lain too loag neglected, 





